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PROGRESSION. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Hope on, hope on, O restless heart ! 
Though dark the hour may be— 

For e’en in all thy struggles know 
A glory waits for thee! 

O keep thou still the dew of youth— 

Still hold thou fast unto the truth. 


What though thy strong desires sent forth 
Unequal ends attain— 

And thy intensest thought result, 
That all of earth is vain— 

O not in vain, if truth and right 

But arm thee with heroic might : 


Toil on, for like the pillared stone 
O’er which the moss hath crept, 
And veiled the record there inscribed 

While ages round it slept— 
Thus, thou mayest on thy tablet read 
A truth to meet thine utmost need ; 


That thou, in this unequal strife, 
But tendest to a goal, 
Whose object realized shall fill 
The vastness of the soul— 
These ardent hopes, these wishes high 
Belong to that which cannot die. 





MORAL AND MENTAL PORTRAITS. 


FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 


Halleck has enjoyed a reputation for a longer 
period than any of the living poets of America. 
Whea he first began to write, it was unusual to find 
even passable original verse: native poets were 
regarded with distrust; perhaps with a more ig- 
noble feeling : we had no faith in our own litera- 
ture, and we imported opinions, as we did broad- 
cloths, from England. These times are happily 
changed, and a worthier and loftier tone prevails 
among our people. _ During the last twenty years, 
under numerous disadvantages, we have made ra- 
pid strides; and in works of fiction especially, we 
have won a high rank in the Republic of Letters. 
To us the time seems not very distant, when the 
rate of exchange, to speak in mercantile phrase, 
will be in favor of this country. 

In 1813, a poem appeared in the Columbian—a 
New-York newspaper then in existence—under 
the signature of “A Connecticut Farmer’s Boy ;” 
the Editor introduced it to his readers with a re- 
mark to this effect: ““We are informed that the 
following verses are really the production of a Con- 
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necticut farmer’s boy, but we doubt it—they are 
too good to be original.” This was Halleck’s first 
appearance in print! Partaking of the martial 
enthusiasm which the war aroused, Halleck joined 
the “ Iron Grays”—a company fargous in its day: 
an ode addressed to that corps, was the second 
poem he published. In Fanny, he remembers his 
old comrades in the following satirical strain : 

“And Swartwout’s gallant corps, the Iron Grays, 

Soldiers that met the foeman hand to hand, 

Or swore, at least, to meet them, undismayed.” 

As Halleck has excluded ‘these and others from 
his volumes, it would be improper to copy them 
here ; yet we are assured they would do no dis- 
credit to his muse. Justice insists that a poet 
should be tried by his acknowledged writings, not 
by his “ first rude numbers,” which maturer judg- 
ment disavows. ‘ Twilight” appeared in the Eve- 
ning Post of October 1818, and this is the earliest 
poem we have found that he has preserved: it is 
imbued with a sweet pensive feeling, but it does 
not appear to have attracted much attention at the 
time. The next year Halleck suddenly became 
famous. His young friend, Dr. Drake—a poet of 
lively imagination and brilliant wit—sent in March, 
1819, to the Evening Post, some verses “ To En- 
nui,” under the signature of Croaker. Coleman, 
the Editor, thus mentions them: “ Lines addressed 
To Ennui, by Croaker, are received, and shall 
have a place to-morrow. They are the production 
of genius and taste. A personal acquaintance with 
the author would be gratifying to the Editor.” A 
day or two afterwards, the same Editor says: 
“We have received two more poetic croakers of 
merit from our unknown correspondent Croaker, 
which shall appear all in good time. His promise 
to furnish us with a few more similar trifles, though 
he tells us we must expect an occasional touch at 
ourselves and party, is received with a welcome 
and a smile.” 

These poems satirized with great cleverness, 
public characters, and passing events: they were 
read by every one in the city ; and curiosity 
searched eagerly to discover the author. They 
attracted so much attention, that Drake communi- 
eated his secret to Halleck, and asked his assis- 
tance to amuse the town. With characteristic 
modesty he pleaded inability, but was at length 
prevailed upon to make the attempt—in which, 
succeeding under the signature of Croaker, jr., the 
two friends wrote afterwards, in most instances, as 
Croaker & Co. These poems commanded gene- 
ral attention, and awakened a spirit of emulation ; 
and small wits, suddenly stricken with the mania of 
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rhyme, ventured, but unsuccessfully, in the same 
vein. Coleman remarks: “* We have received seve- 
ral imitations of Croaker, but none of them partake 
in any degree of the inspiration which marks every 
effort of Ais pen. One of them very sagaciously 
observes that there is a great falling off in Croaker, 
jr. ; now, I venture to say, it only requires a single 
glance to discover they are both by the same pen.” 
We do not find that the sarcasm of the Croakers, 
though very keen, gave offence to any one, except 
to John Lang, Editor of the Gazette, to whom No. 
13 of the series was addressed. This was from 
the pen of Drake, and for true wit is perhaps the 
most brilliant of the whole. The American Flag, 
also by Drake, was one of the series. The poetic 
firm kept their own secret, while unceasing efforts 
were made, by nearly all the town, but in vain, to 
discover the persons who composed it; the mys- 
tery added greatly to their celebrity. At length 
chance revealed the secret. Halleck was in the 
habit of sending a young fellow-clerk to the print- 
ing office to ask for “the proof,” which he received 
in a blank envelope, ignorant of its contents. From 
this circumstance it began to be whispered abroad, 
that the author of Croaker & Co. was some one in 
the counting-house of Jacob Barker—public opinion 
fixed on one of the clerks—it was not Halleck! 
His assiduity to business, and taciturn disposition, 
turned suspicion from him. At last Coleman, who 
had for sometime before been in the secret, dis- 
closed the author’s names, and Drake and Halleck 
suddenly became renowned as poets. The publica- 
tion of these poems commenced early in March, 
1819 ;—at first they appeared in quick succession— 
no less than sixteen were published during that 
month—and afterwards, at longer intervals, till the 
close of June ;—in July only two appeared, both 
by Halleck. The last bore the title of “Curtain 
Conversations,” and was introduced with this re- 
mark : “ The extravagant price of Leghorn hats in 
London, as mentioned in your paper of this even- 
ing, suggests the annexed lines. You will observe 
that part of the first stanza is an almost literal 
quotation from Milton.” This, Halleck has in- 
serted in one of his volumes, with the new title of 
“ Domestic Happiness.” The poem beginning 


“ The world is bright before thee,” 


was also one of the Croakers, and published in 
July. These are the only ones that Halleck has 
preserved in his first volume. 

It appears that the public placed a higher value 
-on the Croakers, than the authors did. Halleck’s 
own opinion of them, may be gathered from a line 
in Fanny, where, speaking of the heroine’s learn- 
ing, he says— 

“And read the Croakers when they were in fashion.” 

In 1819 Fanny was published, and in 1821 a new 

edition, with additions, appeared. This dashing, 


avidity—every body read it, and all praised it. In 
a very short time there was not a single copy for 
sale; yet the demand was by no means exhausted. 
Halleck, however, would not consent to republish. 
In consequence, the -book was lent by friend to 
friend ; its scarcity made it eagerly sought for; and 
those who could not borrow, paid five dollars, and 
even more, for a single copy. This poem was 
thought by many to be a personal satire: every 
one imagined that he knew the original, while 
in fact, it was purely ideal. In stanza 170, to- 
wards the close of the poem, the author says— 

“If in my story of her woes, or plan 

Or moral can be traced, ’twas not intended.” 

Fanny’s father, an humble retailer of dry goods 
in Chatham street, having amassed a little money, 
moved into Hanover Square, to follow the more 
respectable calling of a jobber, in the wholesale 
line. As his wealth increased, so also did his de- 
sire to mingle in society, and to indulge his daughter 
in fashionable life : then followed the common fate— 
bankruptcy! This is the simple thread of the story, 
round which “ aré woven” a thousand fancies, of 
his daughter, whose name the poem bears,—of 
men, manners, politics, as well as several conceits 
and fashions of the day. 

In 1825, “ Alnwick Castle and other poems” ap- 
peared; in 1836, a second edition was published ; 
and lastly, in 1839, a new edition of “ Fanny and 
other poems,” issued from the press of Harper & 
Brothers. All the poems contained in these vo- 
lumes, were originally published in the periodicals 
or souvenirs of the time. With the exception of 
two stanzas—a translation from the German— 
which appeared in the Knickerbocker magazine 
some twelve months ago—we have not seen a new 
poem from Halleck’s pen in many years. This is 
a rapid sketch of his Jiterary career: let us now 
glance at his personal history. His school-days 
being over, Halleck was placed in ‘a store of his 
native villaze—Old Guildford, Connecticut—and 
there performed, with alacrity, the various duties 
of his station. In 1804, he arrived in New-York, 
and soon after found employment in the counting- 
room of Jacob Barker.* A correct accountant, 


* Jacob Barker—perhaps the most remarkable merchant 
of his day—a man of untiring industry—boundless ambition 
and curious subtlety of mind—moge fertile in expedients 
than desirous of pursuing the right—possessed either of 
great mental courage or a heart of stone. Voluble in 
speech and plausible in argument, he often seemed anx- 
ious to promote your interests, while his object was to win 
your confidence and make a profitable bargain. He studied 
jurisprudence, to stand on the “ windy side of the law,” or 
if arraigned, plead his own cause. This wonderful man, 
when all his extensive mercantile and banking operations 
failed, went penniless, it is said,to New Orleans. There, 
at an advanced age, but still vigorous in mind, he practises 
law, and holds a distinguished place at the bar. Jacob 
Barker should have a biographer. Were his character truly 





Beppo-like poem, was sought after with amazing 


drawn, and his motives justly scanned, he would appear a 
much better man than his enemies are willing to confess. 
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capable in every task, and faithful to every trust, 
Halleck, from the grade of youngest clerk, advan- 
ced to the station of first book-keeper—in this, 
and various offices more important, he continued 
during the chequered career of his employer, whose 
confidence and esteem he never ceased to enjoy. 
We should remark, that, for a short time, he was 
established in the ship-chandlery line; but the 
liabilities to government, which his good nature 
incurred, as security for his first business friend, 
oppressed him so heavily, that we believe he never 
commenced business again. In 1822 he visited 
Europe, and travelled a year in Britain, France 
and Switzerland. On his return, after spending 
some time, chiefly in literary leisure, he accepted, 
and still holds, an office of high trust from John 
Jacob Astor; by whom he is much respected. In 
conjunction with Irving, Brevoort and others, Mr. 
Astor has selected Halleck as one of the trustees 
of a noble public library, which he has appropriated 
a large sum of money to establish :—and the trus- 
tees, we understand, are now engaged in the se- 
lection of books, &c. 

In early life, Halleck was so much engrossed by 
labor at the desk, that none suspected him of a de- 
votion to the muses. It does not appear that in 
those days he had a confidant, or that he ever re- 
vealed his secret aspirations: in fact, on all mat- 
ters relating to himself, he was singularly unobtru- 
sive and reserved. But in 1812, he met a friend 
who was the means of opening a new source of 
pleasure to him—one that led to the literary co- 
partnership of Croaker & Co. During the sum- 
mer of that year, Dr. James E. Dekay* rusticated 
in Old Guilford, and while there was introduced to 
Halleck’s sister. Returning to New-York, she 
gave him a letter of introduction to her brother. 
In Dr. Dekay, Halleck found a good friend—one 
who could appreciate intellectual worth, and sym- 
pathize with the poet’s feeling. To him, at last, 
Halleck unburdened his mind, and revealed the 
soarings of his fancy. On one occasion, Dr. De- 
kay mentioned that he had a young friend, a man 
of strong enthusiasm, of brilliant imagination, and 
withal a devout worshipper of Shakspeare and 
Campbell—Halleck’s favorite authors. This man 
was Dr. Drake! The two poets were congenial 
Spirits,—an ardent feeling, a warm attachment soon 
grew up between them, which lasted during the 
life of Drake. Halleck has never forgotten if not 
his earliest, perhaps one of his sincerest friends. 
We all remember the beautiful lines— 

“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days, 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 


In the summer of 1819, while the Croakers 


* Dr. Dekay, Zoologist to the State of New-York—au- 
thor of Travels in Turkey, &c.—a gentleman of extensive 
scientific attainments, and refined taste in literature. 





“were in fashion,” Drake’s health began to de- 
cline ; and in the autumn of that year he visited 
New Orleans, where his mother and two sisters 
then lived, in hopes of restoration. In the spring 
of the following year he returned to New-York, 
with health unimproved, and died on 2lst Sep- 
tember, 1820. 

When Halleck first arrived in New-York, he 
was diffident—nay bashful in manners, and seem- 
ingly unfitted to win his way to eminence amid its 
busy throng. Years after, when his fame as a 
poet was established, his society was courted, and 
in the best circles he became a welcome guest. 
Mingling freely with society imparted a self-confi- 
dence, which gradually taught him to appreciate 
his worth and feel his power. Though easy and 
graceful in deportment, he is still reserved and un- 
obtrusive. Though he seldom leads conversation, 
he is always entertaining, and enters into discus- 
sion with a pleasing animation. He delights to 
take that side of a question which is either un- 
popular, or has the fewest supporters; and advo- 
cates it generally with naiveté, often with inge- 
nuity, and always with good temper. Yet if he 
meet an ostentatious fool, he will sometimes lead 
him into a labyrinth, and there leave him, bewil- 
dered in ignorance: and sometimes he will humor 
or defend the quaint conceits of a man of genius, 
credulous and sincere, and inwardly smile at his 
easy, unsophisticated nature. Mirthfulness of dis- 
position, at least in company, makes him a pleasing 
antagonist—Though he may conquer, he never of- 
fends; or if defeated, he submits with a smile. 
Few men will be without one advocate, when Hal- 
leck is present. Gentle and kind in heart, he 
would rather avoid a question than speak an un- 
pleasant truth; while in general society, he is 
witty, satirical or serious, as the humor or occa- 
sion prompts. He possesses much worldly wis- 
dom and strong common sense. On literary sub- 
jects he has a large store of pleasant memories— 
but for the pursuit of science or philosophy, he 
evinces little inclination. His studies have been 
the fanciful rather than the solid: he is too para- 
doxical to be very profound. He has wandered 
more widely in the regions of fiction, than in the 
paths of philosophy. Halleck is a good belles-let- 
tres scholar, not a searcher after scientific truths. 
The simple rudiments of a common English edu- 
cation, were all the school learning that he re- 
ceived. In Fanny, he says— 


—“ he had left off schooling ere the Greek 
Or Latin classics claimed his mind/s attention.” 


But now he reads and speaks French fluently: he 
studied Italian to enjoy Ariosto, and Portuguese to 
understand Camoens. Unfortunately he is unable 
to open the door of classic antiquity, and, by the 
severe models of ancient writers, chasten his style, 
and refine his taste. But free from ostentation, he 
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makes no vain pretensions to learning which he 
does not possess. 

During his whole life, Halleck has devoted his 
leisure to books. Among the living poets, Campbell 
is an especial favorite, and on the instant he will 
repeat from his works almost any passage sug- 
gested. In “The Recorder” he has paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to Bryant— 


“* Bryant, whose songs are thoughts that bless 
The heart, its teachers, and its joy, 

As mothers blend with their caress 

Lessons of truth and gentleness 
And virtue for the listening boy.” 


To Hillhouse also, he has paid in the same poem, 
a fine compliment. 

Halleck has many general acquaintances who 
respect him highly: with them he will discuss 
pleasantly the news of the day, or a literary no- 
velty, but seldom unbosoms his feelings, or reveals 
his anticipations. There is something like isola- 
tion in his heart; and strange to say, it is with- 
out morbidity. In Fanny we find a passage which 
may show what were his “ young thoughts,” and 
years have perhaps confirmed them: 


“ But if you are a bachelor, like me, 
And spurn all chains, even tho’ made of roses, 
I'd recommend segars.” , 


Of generous feelings, he triumphs over envy or 
fear of rivalry—he never thinks that applause be- 
stowed on others will detract from his own merit. 
He has no dispesition to wrestle in politics: he 
smiles alike at the “inns” and “ outs,” for he 
deems that the strife of party is more for the honor 
or emolument of office, than for the good of the 
country. An admirer of the British constitution, 
he, half jestingly, avows himself to be a monar- 
chist; and professes little confidence in the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the people, or their fitness 
for self-government. 

Let us now speak of Halleck as a poet. While 
we shall judge him, impartially, by the highest 
standards, we admit that he is not an author by 
profession : he wooes the muses for pleasure rather 
than profit, in hours spared from his ledger. Yet 
we shall speak of him with a free and fearless 
judgment; for, in some circles he is named in the 
same breath with the greatest of American poets: 
his title to that proud distinction has never, to our 
knowledge, been critically determined. When first 
we read his musical lines, we were impressed 
among the troop of his admirers. We cared not 
then to examine the source of our pleasure; we 
gave ourself no concern, whether our feelings were 
really exalted, or whether our ear only wascharmed. 
We never asked our judgment to explain the means 
by which he imparted delight to our youthful fancy; 
but lately, taking up his volumes to draw his men- 
tal portrait, we closely investigated his claims as 
a poet, and examined his style as a writer, with a 


disposition more willing to be pleased than dream- 
ing of disappointment. 

To estimate the poet justly, it is necessary to 
consider, first, the quality of his mind, and the 
depth of its resources ; second, his enthusiasm, his 
invention, and truth in delineation ; and lastly, the 
language in which he expresses his thoughts and 
emotions. In these, so essential to the great poet, 
few indeed have reached a high degree of excel- 
lence. Some are imbued with intense feeling, im- 
pulsive, impassioned, wild,—whose language is too 
feeble to express, and whose resources are too lim- 
ited to illustrate their lofty conceptions. Others, 
with a rare felicity of diction—with a pleasing col- 
location of tinkling words, clothe weak or common 
thoughts, or ungraceful similes, in a garb so at- 
tractive, that the pauser reason, is misled, and sound 
usurps, for a time, the throne of sense. 

One secretof Halleck’s popularity lies in the 
concord of sweet sounds: he is a delightful eupho- 
nist. But harmonious lines, though they captivate 
the ear, never satisfy the judgment—versification, 
however smooth it may be, is of an humble rank: 
the poet’s aim is a higher and a holier one. Stand- 
ing upon his sacred eminence, his vocation is to 
soothe and refine the heart, to instruct and exalt 
the mind—to lift us on the wings of his imagina- 
tion above the dull realities of life, and make us 
sharers of a truthlike fancy, that adorns and sanc- 
tifies the realms of thought. And, whether he en- 
tice us with a smile, or subdue us with a tear, or 
compel us in the stern sublimity of his power, his 
vocation is still the same. Burns, whose portrait 
Halleck has so skilfully drawn, felt the full value 
of his lofty gift—he felt it even when a boy, and 
every faculty of his manly and unselfish heart, was 
bent with an unfaltering energy to win for Scotland 
and himself a distinguished name. In his poem 
“On Early Days,” with a feeling worthy of his 
great intent, he writes : 


“ E’en then a wish, 1 mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang, at least. 
The rough burr-thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear, 
1 turned the weeder-clips aside 
And spared the symbol dear.” 


Halleck never seems to have felt this enthu- 
siasm; on the contrary, his gift, such as it is, he 
uses chiefly for amusement—to beguile an idle 
hour, or to win a transient smile from the unthink- 
ing crowd. He never inculcates a pure morality, 
a virtuous patriotism, or an humble adoration of 


“The radiant beauty shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God,” 








like him, the greatest among our own, from whom 
we now quote. 
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Halleck has not adopted a poetic creed, and|'This is indeed a full-length portrait, worthy of a 
worshipped by it; he never seeks to’explore the| master: for this, above all else he has painted, we 
hidden sources of thought or action, but seems con-| admire the genius of Halleck. Let us quote some 
tented with the effect. He does not abstract him-! of the best stanzas : 
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self from “‘ this bank-note world,” and dwell in the 
regions of imagination ; but he delights to sit, as it 
were, in populous thoroughfares, searching for the 
ludicrous ; and, with a humor, in some respects 
peculiarly his own, finds mirth and amusement in 
every thing. He never draws a tear, but often 
wins a smile : he says himself, 


“«] rhyme for smiles and not for tears.” 
And at another time tells us— 


“Tt is too true, I’m somewhat fond of fun 
And jesting.” 

He loves to ridicule a foible or a fashion of the 
day; to mingle with a serious thought an air of 
levity ; to draw a grave picture grotesquely. Yet 
he sketches with a grace and good temper that 
never offend. His forte, however, is the quizzical 
rather than the satirical—the humorous rather than 
the witty. He is of the school of Hogarth, not of 
Angelo—of Constable, not of Claude. In two or 
three instances he has hit, with a happy thought, a 
prejudice of the hour, or a feeling of the heart, in 
phrase so appropriate, that once read it is not easily 
forgotten. But though he is sometimes warm, he 
is not unfrequently cold—glittering like the icicle 
in the sunbeam; in fact, he is so very dazzling, 
that he would capture us by stratagem, not subdue 
us by the sweet influences of feeling and affection. 

A dreamy indistinetness blurs his descriptions of 
external nature—he sees the outlines of beautiful 
scenes—few perfect in form. But with a quick 
perception he looks on men, and observes their pe- 
culiarities; and finds strong contrasts everywhere. 
This feeling leads him to indulge in antithetical 
phrases, in alliterations, and in a play upon words ; 
sometimes he succeeds admirably, but the manner- 
ism betrays the labor by which they are produced. 
This talent so frequently exhibited by Halleck, is 
not of the highest order; yet we are inclined to 
believe, that, with his exquisite harmony, it is the 
true secret of his popularity. Though it be effec- 
tive, it is artificial—not like enthusiasm, innate; in 
fact, his writings, with a few exceptions, bear evi- 
dence of being produced slowly, after great labor ; 
and their object is, to attract and astonish, not to 
soothe and instruct. He is too fond of tropes and 
similes to be either passionate or pathetic: his 
style is florid; his metaphors are sometimes con- 
fused, and his accessories are not always taste- 
fully disposed. But we have a good caricature of 
men and manners in Fanny—a clever semi-serio 
sketch of an Indian in Red Jacket—an excellent 
satirical likeness in The Recorder—In Burns, we 
have the very man standing before us, in moral 
and mental grandeur. He is breathing, blood- 
warm, alive in healthy vigor and manly strength. 





“The memory of Burns—a name 

That calls, when brimm’d her festal cup, 
A nation’s glory and her shame 

In silent sadness up. 

* * * 

There have been loftier themes than his, 

And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays, lit up with Poesy’s 

Purer and holier fires. 


Yet read the names that know not death, 
Few nobler ones than Burns are there ; 

And few have won a greener wreath, 
Than that which binds his hair. 


His is that language of the heart, 
In which the answering heart would speak— 
* * - 
And his that music, to whose tones 
The common pulse of man keeps time, 
a * * 
On fields where brave men ‘die or do,’ 
In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth, 
Where mourners weep, where lovers woo 
From throne to cottage hearth? 


What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 
When ‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” 

Or ‘Auld Lang Syne’ is sung! 


Pure hopes, that lift the soul above, 
Come with his Cottar’s hymn of praise, 

And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, 
With * Logan’s’ banks and braes. 


And when he breathes his master lay 
Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, 
All passions * * x 
Come thronging at his call. 


Imagination’s world of air, 

And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry, are there, 

And death’s sublimity. 


And Burns—though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trod, 
Lived—died—in form and soul, a Man, 
The image of his God. 
* _ * 
He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved, in manhood, as in youth, 
Pride of his fellow men. 


Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 

A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 
Of coward and of slave. 


A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 

That could not fear, and would not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye, 

And on his manly brow. 


Praise to the bard! his words are driven 
Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 
The birds of fame have flown. 
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Praise to the man! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes, 

Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 
As when a loved one dies. 


And still, as on his funeral day, 
Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 


To consecrated ground.” 
* * * 


Second only to Burns, is the airy, graceful 
sketch of Connecticut, or rather of her people; for 
whenever he touches external nature, he fails. 
There is a playfulness in this poem, and a quaint 
humor, half serious, half satirical, that please us 
much :—the likeness, though exaggerated, is very 
striking—so much so, that a native of that good 
old State is willing, with a self-complacent smile, 
to acknowledge his portrait. We shall quote a 
few stanzas: 


“ Theirs ‘is a pure republic,’ wild, yet strong, 
A ‘fierce democracie,’ where all are true 
To what themselves have voted—right or wrong— 


And to their laws denominated blue. 
* * * 


A justice of the peace, for the time being, 
They bow to, but may turn him out next year; 
They reverence their priest, but disagreeing 
In price or creed, dismiss him without fear ; 
They have a natural talent for foreseeing 
And knowing all things ; 
* * 7 


They love their land, because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty ; 
A stubborn race, fearing and flattering none. 
Such they are nurtured, such they live and die: 
All—but a few apostates, who are meddling 
With merchandize, pounds, shillings, pence and peddling; 


Or wandering through the Southern countries, teaching 
The A BC from Webster’s spelling-book ; 
Gallant and godly, making love and preaching, 
And gaining, by what they call ‘ hook and crook,’ 
And what the moralists call over-reaching, 
A decent living. 
. + 7 


But these are but their outeasts. View them near 
At home, where all their worth and pride is placed ; 
And there their hospitable fires burn clear, 
And there the lowliest farm-house hearth is graced 
With manly hearts, in piety sincere, 
Faithful in love, in honor stern and chaste, 
In Friendship warm and true, in danger brave, 
Beloved in life, and sainted in the grave. 


And minds have there been nurtured, whose control 
Is felt even in their nation’s destiny ; 

Men who swayed senates with a statesman’s soul, 
And looked on armies with a leader’s eye; 

Names that adorn and dignify the scroll, 
Whose leaves contain their country’s history, 

And tales of love and war—listen to one 

Of the Green-mountaineer—the Stark of Bennington. 


When on that field his band the Hessians fought, 
Briefly he spoke before the fight began— 
‘ Soldiers ! these German gentlemen are bought 


For four pounds eight and sevenpence per man, 
By England’s King—a bargain, as "tis thought. 

Are we worth more? Let's prove it now we can— 
For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 
Or Mary Stark’s a widow.’ It was done.” 


In the last stanza, the often-told story is related 
with a very pleasant ease. 

The “ Field of the Grounded Arms,” although 
the ear is unaided by recurring rhymes, is, as a 
whole, perhaps one of his most musical poems: its 
merit is in the harmony alone. It calls up no pic- 
ture before us. We look in vain for battalions ad- 
vancing with hostile front ;—we see no flash, and 
hear no rattle of artillery—no bustle, and fury, and 
agony of war are there. A dense smoke, to speak 
figuratively, spreads over the whole field,—we may 
be told that in its heavy masses, a battle rages, 
but no stretch of the mind may give vision to the 
eye. We have scarcely a glimpse of the victors 
of Saratoga receiving the arms of the conquered 
enemy. In a word, the conception is feeble—the 
language felicitous. 

Fanny is indeed a pleasing poem: like the 
Croakers, it may live a day, not anage. It has 
no depth of thought to perplex the mind—few 
flights of imagination to tire the fancy. It is a 
very discursive production, and entirely local in its 
character—Caught by a word at the close of one 
stanza, the author gets a new hint, and dashes on 
with a heedless jeu d’esprit, and in a vein, at times 
semi-serious, then comical, satirizes men, manners, 
and politics alike. ‘The good temper that prevails 
in every stanza—the. absence of envy, malice and 
hate, make this poem, at least where the charac- 
ters are supposed to have lived, a general favorite. 
When those who engage its theme, however, are 
forgotten, as already most of them are, Fanny, 
like a faded belle, will sink 


“ Where cheeks and roses wither in the shade.” 


Yet there are some excellent passages in the poem. 
The following is very gracefully and feelingly ex- 
pressed : 


“There are some happy moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours, that well repay 
The toil of struggling through it, and atone 
For many a long sad night and weary day. 
They come upon the mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know not where, 
Nor whence, the sounds are brought from, and their power, 
Though brief, is boundless.” 


Another passage, Weehawken, which gives a 
frontispiece to his latest volume, is also good; but 
its beauty lies in the richness of expression, not in 
the correctness of drawing : 


“Weehawken! in thy mountain scenery yet 
All we adore of nature is her wild 

And frolic hour of infancy, is met ; 
And never has a summer’s morning smiled 








Upon a lovelier scene, than the full eye, 
Of the enthusiast revels on—where high 
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Amid thy forest solitudes, he climbs 
O’er crags that proudly tower above the deep, 
And knows that sense of danger which sublimes 
The breathless moment—when his daring steps 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startied ear, 
Like the death-music of his coming doom, 
And clings to the green turf, with desperate force, 
As the heart clings to life ; and when resume 
The currents in his veins their wonted course, 
There lingers a deep feeling—like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when ihe storm is gone.” 


The above passage, often quoted by the admi- 
rers of Halleck, is, in some respects, a fair exam- 
ple of his style; which, though it will not stand the 
test of criticism, has captivated many readers. 
We have italicised some words,—the reason will 
be apparent at a glance. 

Let us now turn to Marco Bozzaris, a poem 
which we are told many have praised as one of the 
noblest odes in the English language. It is a spe- 
cimen of some of Halleck’s greatest beauties and 
most glaring faults. The opening stanza is an 
admirable one ; its grace and dignity please us so 
much, that we are disposed to overlook a false 
trope in this line : 

“Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king !” 


or, to notice the ambiguity of the phrase, which 


“True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand ?” 


The same thought repeated in the same verse in 
different words. Besides, the attributes of the 
“arm” and “ soul” are placed ungracefully in the 
line; and to “ dare far” is an incorrect trope. 


“As quick, as far as they.” 


They is ungrammatical: the author intends that 
* they” should relate to “ sires,” but it agrees with 
“‘ sons”—for the phrase 


“ The sons of sires who conquered there” 


does not in any manner identify the ancient war- 
riors, but is merely a complimentary addition to 
the Suliote band. 
The third stanza is beautiful, its language ner- 
vous and spirit-stirring; it is indeed worthy of 
high praise. On reading it, especially the closing 
lines, we feel as Sir Philip Sydney said he did on 
reading Chevy Chase. We cannot speak of the 
succeeding stanza in equal commendation : 
“They conquered—but Bozzaris fell. 

* * * 


Then saw in death his eyelids close, 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun.” 


This simile is not in good keeping: we may 


leaves the reader in doubt whether the Turk was easily believe that a brave man, like Bozzaris, 
dreaming of the throne of his liege, or of that to| might die calmly, having done his duty nobly ;— 


be erected in conquered Greece. 
The second stanza begins thus: 


“At midnight in the forest shades, 
.Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand.” 


but we cannot imagine that his eyes would close at 
midnight, in the hour of battle and carnage and 
victory, 

“ Like flowers at set of sun.” 

The mind cannot be supposed to dally with flow- 
ers—not even to think of them, at such a moment. 


The two first lines afford a pleasing contrast to} The figure is incorrect for another reason—it is 
the Turk in his guarded tent: the third line, by| not true: flowers do not close at set of sun. 


reason of its monosyllables, is unmusical, and the 


The apostrophe to Death, prolonged through 


fourth is common-place. The rest of this stanza| the two stanzas that follow the last referred to, are 
is not only inelegant, but it is incorrectly con-|in themselves good, but we cannot commend the 
structed ; and the thought is overloaded with words. | taste which introduced them where they appear. 


Let us examine it closely : 


‘“‘ There had the Persian thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drank their blood 
On old Plataza’s day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arms to strike and soul to dare 
As quick, as far as they.” 


As whot Let us render this passage into prose. 
In the forest shades the Persians fought at the bat- 
tle of Platea, and thousands were slain: now, the 
descendants of the conquerors stand on the same 
spot, as brave and daring as their forefathers. 
This we understand to be the meaning of the pas- 
sage, but the author’s verse does not express it. 


“The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike and soul to dare.” 


They stop the current of our feeling, and mar the 
unity of the ode. The concluding lines of the se- 
cond, are musical in the sweetest degree: we can- 
not forbear to quote them, yet confess we should 
have praised‘ them higher, if we had found them in 
a place more appropriate : 


“Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 





Are the patriots, 


Of sky and stars to prisoned men: 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balin, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas.” 


These, to our ear, are unquestionably the most 
musical lines that Halleck ever penned: we re- 
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member nothing superior to them, in harmony, in 
the whole range of modern verse. And yet, while 
praising them, we, almost unconsciously, ask our- 
self, whither is the imagination hurried? Any 
where save to Greece, a midnight battle, and the 
death of a patriot hero. 

“The last stanza is cold and studied, and too re- 
dundant of honors to the hero’s memory. It con- 
tains four lines which grate on our feelings very 
harshly, viz : 

** She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 
Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 


In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 
The heartless luxury of the tomb.” 


Our taste recoils at this image, stretched v0 its 
utmost : read the passage omitting these lines, and 
it is vastly improved. We shall not quarrel with 
some instances of loose construction in this stanza, 
nor with the couplet, so often quoted, which con- 
cludes the ode, viz: 

“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 

Names are never born, and what is immortal 
cannot die. Marco Bozzaris is nevertheless a very 
effective poem. A martial spirit and a lofty feel- 
ing pervade it, in parts, that have won troops of 
admirers. He who reads for pleasure only, while 
his judgment is not too critically enlisted, may be 
delighted. Again, to borrow an illustration from a 
sister art—it is scene painting, strong in colors, 
charming in effect, but not a cabinet picture. 

In Alnwick Castle, the constant straining after 
contrasts and antitheses is very apparent—it lures 
him to place in anti-climax order, ancient and mo- 
dern times. If the aim of poetry be to exalt and 
refine, then, this change from the virtuous and he- 
roic days of the past, to the mean and mercenary 
trading of the present, is a fault—a fault not only 
in itself, but in its sudden, and we may add, its un- 
natural transition. Doubtless the author intended 
exactly what he achieved, but that does not affect 
the justice of our remark. We may be reminded, 
that Pope has said, 


“A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ ;” 


Or again— 
“In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend.” 

We admit, at once, the sageness of this advice ; 
but while we do so, maintain that we have a right 
to judge not only of the merit of an author’s inten- 
tion, but also of the manner in which he has ac- 
complished it : and, if neither the end proposed, nor 
the mode of attaining it be worthy of praise, we 
may say so. Alnwick Castle, then, is not a poem 
of a high grade of excellence. Art, rejecting na- 
ture, may delight some, and startle others for a 
time; but the world very willingly allows it to 





slumber with the forgotten past. 
from this poem : 


Let us quote 


“Home of the Percy’s high-born race, 
Home of their beautiful and brave, 

Alike their birth and burial place, 
Their cradle and their grave.” 

The second and fourth lines simply repeat, by a 
sort of pleonasm that we cannot praise, the idea 
expressed in the first and third. 

Another passage : 

‘And babe and sire, the old, the young, 
And the monk’s hymn, and minstrel’s song, 


And woman’s pure kiss, sweet and long, 
Welcome her warrior home.” 


And another: 


“ Of beings born and buried here, 
Tales of the peasant and the peer, 

Tales of the bridal and the bier, 
The welcome and farewell.” 


In these quotations the alliteration and antithesis, 
if effective, are unnatural; and if pleasing to the 
ear, do not convince the judgment. This style 
and taste characterize nearly all the writings of 
the author; and with his harmony, as we said be- 
fore, have won him an enviable reputation. 

It would be a vain task, and perhaps an ungrate- 
ful one, were we to examine each poem separately. 
In support of some of the opinions which we have 
already expressed, it is, however, necessary that 
we should make a few brief quotations. They 
follow : 


“Where skies are blue, and flowers are green.” 


“ o’er his head 
The eternal flowers, whose root is in the grave. 


The flowers of fame are beautiful and green.” 


“The rainbow beauty of the forest leaves.” 





“And wreath their light and shade o’er plain and mountain, 
O’er sleepless seas of grass, whose waves are flowers.” 


‘around her waist 

A girdle of the hue of Indian pearls 

Was twined, resembling the faint line of water 
That follows the swift bark o’er quiet seas.” 





“There ever is a form, a face 
Of maiden beauty in my dreams, 
Speeding before me, like the race, 
To ocean of the mountain streams.” 


“Tis dim as the wandering stars that burst 
In the blue of the summer heaven.” 


But why search farther? These quotations, iso- 
lated ones we confess, show either inaccurate de- 
scription, or unnatural similes. 

The philosophy conveyed in the following quo- 
tations, we dare not commend. The first lacks 
delicacy of feeling, and the incongruity of images 
is apparent : 

“Then crush even in their hour of birth 
The infant buds of love, 


And tread his glowing fire to earth 
Ere ’tis dark in the clouds above. 
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Cherish no more a cypress tree 
To shade thy future years, 
Nor nurse a heart-flame that may be 
Quenched only with thy tears.” 
“Who will believe? Not 1—for in deceiving 
Lies the dear charm of life’s delightful dream.” 

Here must our extracts end. Having drawn 
the portrait of the poet in a light somewhat differ- 
ent, perhaps, from that in which he is generally 
seen, at least in one region, we have taken some 
pains to show from his writings the ground upon 
which we have proceeded: part of our paper, 
therefore, may appear more like a criticism than a 
picture. Some differing from us in judgment, may 
say, that we have not, like a true critic, remem- 
bered the lines of Dryden— 


“ Errors like straws upon the surface flow, 
He who would seek for pearls must search below.” 


We have carefully examined every stanza that 
Halleck has published, and, with a feeling more 
willing to praise than disposed to censure, have, in 
the spirit of poetic justice, freely expressed our 
opinion. He has said himself— 

“I rhyme not for posterity, 
Though pleasant to my heirs might be 


The incense of its praise.” 
* . * 


“No: if a garland for my brow 

Is growing, let me wear it now 
When I’m alive to wear it; 

And if, in whispering my name, 

There’s music in the breath of fame, 
Like Garcia’s, let me hear it.” 


He has indeed heard the voice of praise, cer- 
tainly longer, and perhaps louder, than any other 
living poet of America—and yet we have never 
met with a critical analysis of his works. From 
this, as well as from his subjects, and the time se- 
lected to publish them, we have sometimes thought 
that his popularity is local, not general. He has 
not written enough to place him, hereafter, in a 
lofty station ; nor will the themes which have en- 
gaged his pen, claim much attention from a coming 
age. He has written for the day; and in the pe- 
culiar vein which he has chosen, he is frequently 
very happy—but that vein is of a second-rate or- 
der. Halleck will not rank among the great poets 
of the land; but he may be remembered among the 
minstrels, when in after ages some compiler shall 
select from the writings of the early poets of 
America. 





LOYALTY. 


When the Marquis of Montrose, was condemned by 
his judges to have his limbs nailed to the gates of four 
cities, the brave soldier said, that ‘he was sorry he had 
not limbs sufficient to be nailed to all the gates of the cities 
of Europe, as monuments of hisloyalty.’ Ashe proceeded 
to his execution, he put this thought into beautiful verse. 


Vor. VIII—32 





THE CIVIL LAW. 


BY A LAWYER OF NORTH-CAROLINA. 


An eminent historian has ventured the remark, 
that the Civil Law is doomed to speedy oblivion. 
How far an assertion so broad and unqualified in 
its character will compare with the uniform faith- 
fulness of Mr. Hallam, can, with more correctness, 
be estimated, after we shall have examined the 
real excellence of this law ; the many advantages 
attendant upon its growth and formation ; its unt- 
versalily, as adapted to the necessities of nations ; 
and the many revolutions, in government, religion, 
and learning, through which it has passed. 

The worth of this system of laws is attested by 
its long existence, abounding with usefulness ; by 
the pure philosophy contained in its elementary 
principles; and by the tenacity with which men 
and nations have adhered to these principles, as 
the great conservative power, amid the convulsive 
ebullitions, which, from time to time, have disor- 
ganized their social compact and relations. 

No system of laws—so far as the memory of 
man extends—has ever existed, in which reason 
can claim a greater share; in which humanity has 
been more decorously consulted; and in which 
justice, their concomitant, has been more liberally 
infused. The grand distinction that prevails be- 
tween the Civil and the Common Law, is, that in 
the formation of the one, its authors, taking for 
their guide the wisdom and integrity of a learned 
and moral people, arrived at the ‘ perfection of 
reason.’ In the other, its early artificers were not 
unfrequently shrouded in the ignorance which cha- 
racterized their age ; and thus, very often, perma- 
nent enactments were made to effect temporary 
objects, favoring some particular individual or class. 
The cause of these enactments, in many instances, 
was soon forgotten; but their effects remained ; 
and ever since, it has been the study of ingenious 
men to invent a reason for every such law; which 
reason, in all human probability, never entered into 
the calculations of the legislator who enacted it. 
Though the Common Law may arrogate to itself 
all that is beautiful and perfect in reason, its advo- 
cates may ransack philosophy, in order to find an 
established principle applicable to every rule therein 
expressed ; yet to the contemplator of that vene- 
rable structure, it too often appears, when survey- 
ing the patchwork resorted to, to prevent con- 
veyances in mortmain, and the many unexpected 
resources which the Statute of Uses introduced, 
that very much of this law is the result of acci- 
dent. So complicated is that stern and inflexible 
system, that the introduction of a new regulation 
has often conflicted with standing rules of law; 
and the application of a remedy has been perverted, 
by the finesse of ingenious men, to the creation of 
still sorer evils than those it was intended to cor- 
rect. These inconveniences, which perplexed the 
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early writers on the Common Law, may safely be 
attributed to the slavish deference with which 
they regarded the Feudal Constitution. In this 
respect, at least, the Civil Law stands preéminent. 
No cumbrous relics of a barbarous age were blend- 
ed with its foundation ;—no time-honored monu- 
ments of ignorance and superstition remained to 
be battered down ;—no privileged and intriguing 
associations had to be warred against. Unresisted 
in its progress, it gathered strength from its multi- 
farious sources ; and, impressed with the purity of 
the virtuous people for whom it was formed, it 
wielded a commanding influence, as well over the 
obdurate as the willing, over the contumacious as 
the obedient. 

These sources of strength were principally the 
following : 

The Leges. These were laws of the highest 
authority. They were enacted by the general 
voice of the Roman people, assembled together, 
and voting by centuries, or detachments of an hun- 
dred citizens each. This mode of legislating may, 
upon a superficial observation, appear to partake 
too much of that turbulent democracy, the progress 
of which, in later days, very justly excites the 
fears of those who are solicitous for the happi- 
ness of men. But sentiments of a far different 
character will be entertained, when the nature of 
this institution is better understood. These comitia, 
or assemblies, were divided into one hundred and 
ninety-six centuries, the bare moiety of which num- 
ber—ninety-eighf—was so arranged, as to con- 
tain, each, a majority of Patricians, Knights and 
wealthy citizens ; and, when unanimous, the fate 
of all laws rested in their own hands. This was 
a most salutary regulation, and did more to protect 
property from violation by the hands of the ruth- 
less and inconsiderate, than any feature that ap- 
pears in the other institutions of antiquity. 

That such was the very object intended te be 
effected, by those who constructed the comitia cer- 
turiata, may be justly inferred, from the words of 
Cicero himself—‘ Eosque ita disparabit ut suffra- 
gia non in multitudinis sed in locupletium potestate 
essent: curavit que, quod semper in Republica 
tenendum est, ne plurimum valeant plurimi.” The 
class thus distinguished were the only persons 
who at that period possessed any considerable 
amount of property; and it was nothing but jus- 
tice to them to place in their hands the power of 
protecting it. The voice of the common people, 
however, was not entirely drowned, as will pre- 
sently appear. This institution seems to partake 
somewhat of the American principle of checks 
and balances. The privileged orders and_wealthy 
citizens acted as a check upon the violence and 
indiscretion of the mass; and the common people 
held the balance of power, whenever the ninety- 


have frequently been the case. Thus was blended, 
in the formation of an institution that contributed 
so largely to the structure of the Civil Law, an 
admirable proportion of arbitrary and democratic 
principles. The wisdom displayed in the con- 
struction of this noble institution cannot but be 
appreciated ; and, as naturally as the cause follows 
the effect, the laws which emanate from this source 
must bear upon them the impress of the soundest 
reason. 

The Plebiscita, or laws passed upon in the 
comitia tributa, formed, by no means, an insignifi- 
cant contribution to the great body of the Roman 
law. These were simple assemblies of plebeians, 
in which the votes were taken per capita; they 
were formed for the purpose of protecting the 
common citizens from the encroachments of Patri- 
cians. lLaudable as the objects of this institution 
may have been, yet our congratulations at the 
triumph of human liberty are wholly neutralized 
by the disappointment to which we are subjected, 
upon seeing how far this object failed of being at- 
tained. Nor is it surprising, when it is recollected 
that the laws passed in this assembly were bind- 
ing only upon their authors ; and, hence they could 
in no wise reach or affect the class of persons 
against whom their very existence was directed. 

An amendment to the tribunitial power was 
deemed absolutely necessary, in order to render it 
of any avail whatever; and it was accordingly so 
effected, as to extend the influence of laws enacted 
in these assemblies, as well over Patricians as 
Plebeians. Even inthis form it was objectionable ; 
for it was wholly and thoroughly a democratical 
institution, and one that might have been highly 
injurious and tyrannical in its operations, had it 
not, contrary to the general disposition of such 
bodies, been impressed with its total inadequacy, 
to the task of enacting laws for a great people. 
To the very weakness of this body then, are we 
indebted for one of the most invaluable boons that 
the predigality of past ages has conferred upon us. 

It was at the solicitations of this body that the 
Senate was prevailed upon, in conjunction with the 
magistrates, to entertain the project of a written 
code, which should serve as the foundation of all 
Roman legislation. For this purpose, a deputa- 
tion was appointed; and the result of its labors, 
as returned to the Senate for confirmation, was 
the famous Twelve Tables. Wise men, of every 
age, have paid a homage and reverence to this 
code, that entitle it to our respect and attention. 
The Romans clung to it with an affection that can 
only be accounted for by the soundness of its 
reason and the excellence of its philosophy. Old 
age loved it, because there the venerable in years 
read, among the accumulated wisdom of ages, 
lessons of experience, that found a congeniality 





eight centuries were divided upon any law of doubt- 
ful policy, which, in the nature of things, must 


within his own bosom. Youth revered it, because 
the diction was pleasant; and from infancy the 
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young man had been taught to rehearse it, as a 
“ carmen necessarium.” ‘The Ecclesiastics turned 
aside from their religious learning and doctrinal 
disquisitions, to behold in this code a solid blessing 
to the human race. In the general consternation of 
the Empire, they withdrew it from the rude ap- 
proach of the barbarian, and fostered it with a 
reverential care, highly creditable to their enlight- 
ened understandings. Even men of the present 
day—an age of arrogated wisdom and originality— 
are constrained to acknowledge the fact, that much 
of the material that is contained in the Twelve 
Tables has, by the adroitness of modern ingenuity, 
been clad in a more exuberant robe and fascinating 
altire, and sent forth with the stamp of a later- 
day improvement upon it; being, in fact, only a 
corruption of the original purity and simplicity of 
this code. 

Such being the general admiration of this body 
of laws, it is not to be wondered at, that many of 
its principles are to be found embodied in modern 
polity. But, notwithstanding the liberal manner 
in which men have borrowed from this code, 
there never have been wanting persons ready to 
denounce it as cruel and inhuman, adapted only 
to the government of ssemi-barbarians. ‘This cen- 
sure, though harsh in the extreme, may appear 
just to those who never sound deeper than the 
surface. The Twelve Tables might very justly 
warrant such a conclusion, by all those who only 
construe the law according to the simple letter. 
The reasons that we would urge, contra to this 
unqualified condemnation of the Twelve Tables, 
are the following : 

That as only a portion of this law—the clause 
affecting insolvent debtors—bears the least sem- 
blance to cruelty, it would be inconsistent, and 
widely at variance with the general mildness of 
the whole, to give this illiberal construction. Such 
is the position occupied by Aulus Gellius; and no 
where have we, in clearer terms, the light in whick 
the Romans themselves viewed this clause, and 
the manner in which it was actually administered, 
than in the following lucid extract, from that 
author—“ eo consilio tanta immanitas poenae denun- 
ciata est, ne ad eam unquam perveniretur; dissectum 
esse antiquitus neminem equidem neque legi neque 
audivi.” 

The offence, too, which this so much stigma- 
tized clause was intended to correct is of all 
others most prejudical to trade. It may, at that 
particular time, have grown to an extent highly 
alarming to the legislators of the day, and was 
only to be checked by fierce and unrelenting reme- 
dies. In all probability, the bare existence of 
these remedies (as is frequently the case,) may 
have had the intended effect, without, for a single 
time, being put in requisition. Instances of a simi- 





lar character, under similar circumstances, are of 
frequent occurrence in the English Law. Of 





this number, were the bloody statutes, making it a 
capital offence to all those who were found asso- 
ciating with wande*ing Gypsies for a longer time 
than two months. Yet this offence, taken singly 
and unconnected with others of the kind, was com- 
paratively of little importance ; but when it became 
as frequent as it was at the enactment of this law, 
it assumed a different character, and demanded a 
penalty sufficiently severe to prevent its repetition ; 
which is a matter of discretion with the legislator. 
In like manner may be numbered the statute 
making capital the offence of stabbing without 
murder, although provoked to it by the insolent. 
This statute was caused by the frequent rencoun- 
ters between the Scots and English, about the 
Court of James the first. But the cruelty of no 
law finds a parallel in the horrible punishment of 
the “ peine forte et dure,”* which so long endured 
in the English Law; and for an offence which, at 
the present time, would be called slight and frivo- 
lous. From these instances it may be clearly 
inferred that the fixed rule of legislation, “that 
punishments should bear a proportion to crimes,” 
is not always correct ; but that punishments should 
be sufficiently rigid for the prevention of crime, 
will be found the more rational maxim. 

These features of a law that has received uni- 
versal praise and admiration, and whose supremacy 
of reason approaches the most skeptical with the 
imperious edict, non disputandum, will go far to- 
wards eradicating those feelings of aversion which 
may be engendered, when reading kindred clauses 
in the Romish Polity. And in fact, rather than 
condemn the severity of the jurisprudence of these 
respective states, men should receive it with the 
veneration to which an age of centuries entitles 
it, and draw therefrom lessons of wisdom flowing 
through channels of the purest philosophy. They 
should learn that inasmuch as the crimes of men 
are sore and unsightly, so also must harshness and 
severity pervade the whole frame of every wise 
and political system of laws. Penal enactments 
are never intended to operate upon the just and 
upright, but only on those, who, disregarding the 
dictates of morality, traverse all law, both natural 
and prescribed, and war against the dearest inte- 


* Peine forte et dure. Unless recently amended, this dread- 
ful judgment is, to this day, required by the laws of North 
Carolina; for, if we mistake not, the terrible sentence of 
peine forte et dure was inflicted by one of her courts only a 
few years ago. When the prisoner was arraigned for trial, 
he stood mute and refused to plead either ‘ guilty’ or ‘not 
guilty.” Whereupon, he was laid on his back, upon the 
bare floor of the court house—great weights, as great, and 
greater than he could bear, were placed upon his body, 
and, in this condition, he was fed with ditch water from a 
spoon, till he died. We challenge the universal jurispru- 
dence of modern Christendom to out-Herod this. We call 
upon our correspondent and every other friend to humanity 
to use their influence in erasing from the statute book of 
the good Old North State this disgraceful and barbarous 
penance.—[ Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess, 
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rests of society. Men who wilfully place them- 
selves in such a position of defiance to social obli- 
gations, need only expect retaliation for injury ; 
they cannot complain of the severest animadver- 
sions of the community. No matter what the 
offence may be, whether trivial or aggravated, 
society is invested with the right, inseparable from 
its very existence, to inflict just such an amount of 
punishment as is necessary for its prevention. 

From a combination of circumstances, punishments 
for the same offence must vary among different 
people. Statutes that are competent to prevent 
robbery in the highways about London, would be an 

insignificant barrier to the same offence in the 
mountains of Wales. So, also, laws which might 
check the fascinating practice of gaming among 
the cold and inexcitable inhabitants of Norway or 
Sweden, would be laughed at by the dissipated 
populace of the French Metropolis. In like manner 
the same regulations that are requisite in this age 
of perfected knowledge in commercial transactions, 
to secure creditors from the frauds of their debtors, 
and thus indirectly to prevent bankruptcy, would, 

for aught we know, have given but poor consola- 
tion to the distressed creditor, among the gambling 
and deluded speculators of the Roman Republic. 
With no severer laws than at present, the “ superb 
bankrupt” might truly have dashed the mud from 
his chariot wheels, into the face of his ruined 
creditors. 

Let none therefore, decry the law “de inope 
creditore,” which was comprised among the col- 
lection of the Twelve Tables, till he be satisfied 
of the injury which the Republic sustained from 
that class of individuals, and of the quantum of 
punishment, that was necessary for the prevention 
of this evil. 

The legislation of the tribunitial assembly, (which 
survived this period,) was very limited, so far as it 
relates to the Civil Law. 

The “ Decreta Senatus,” or enactments of the 
Senate, comprehend many of the richest treasures 
of the Roman Law. And this institution, though 
one of the most important that marked the splendor 
of that day, needs but a short comment here ; for 
the prejudices of men are apt to be enlisted in favor 
of laws emanating from that source ; inasmuch, 
as a marked similarity may be observed between 
that body and modern legislative assemblies, that 
are in such high favor. 

Yet, however much these bodies may be esteem- 
ed, I apprehend that the tinsel gloze of half their 
praise would vanish, were the mass of men aware 
of the fact, that more than three-fourths of the 
law by which their lives and property are pro- 
tected, is manufactured by the interpreters them- 
selves of the law. It is within the province of 
the judges, to place a construction upon legislative 
enactments, in the administration of the law, con- 
sonant to their own judgment: and in this con- 


struction they very frequently change the mean- 
ing, misdirect the purpose, and draw inferences, 
(and act upon them too,) that never entered into 
the calculations of the legislator. But however 
this may be, it is certain, that the Roman Senate, 
from the aforesaid cause, is extremely popular in 
modern times; and that part of the Roman law, at 
least, which owes its origin to this source, will be 
received with general admiration, without the assis- 
tance of any high wrought eulogy or tedious pane- 
gyric. Nor do we believe that it has acquired 
an unjust celebrity, for it may with propriety be 
termed the great palladium of Roman liberty. 
And in proof of the justice of this eminent dis- 
tinction, not all the eloquence of the historian nor 
pathos of the orator will weigh so much with the 
discriminating mind, as the preponderating fact of 
its long endurance in the Roman State ; for it was 
not consonant to the spirit of that people to brook 
an alloy to their liberties. The same thunders 
which sounded the knell of monarchy, terminated 
the reign of the Seven Kings, and prostrated the 
family of Tarquins beneath the feet of private 
citizens,—these thunders would have hurled into 
atoms this institution also, had not wisdom, tem- 
perance and general usefulness marked its career. 
If the great Cesar, with all his glittering honors 
and solid power, knew not how to rule a-tyrant in 
Rome, what less than a supernatural power could 
have upheld, by any high-handed measure, a simple 
political institution, whose very existence depended 
upon the favor which its merits created ! 

The constitution of the Senate was partly judi- 
cial and partly legislative. Though the combi- 
nation of these two elements of government, is 
deprecated in the present advanced age of political 
wisdom, yet we will venture the remark, that the 
craft of man has kept pace with the most thrifty 
improvements in the science of government ; and 
that that institution, though not impregnable to 
modern criticism, answered the ends of its crea- 
tion more fully than those of modern refinement 
and perfection. The most notable instance of it, 
in a judicial character, is evinced in the prosecu- 
tion of Cataline and his coadjutors by Cicero; and 
examples of its legislative character are abundant 
in the great collection of laws upon which we are 
now commenting. 

The Responsa Prudentum were among the 
highest authorities which the Roman lawyers re- 
eognized; and when we reflect upon the manner 
in which these were prepared and published, we 
will be disposed to consider them of no little impor- 
tance. After the plan of these legal opinions, has 
the whole of the Common Law of England been 
expounded, and presented to us, in its present tan- 
gible form. Bracton, Britton, Littleton and Coke 
are among the many who have followed the exam- 
ple of the Roman lawyers, in publishing Responsa 





Prudentum. Upon this point, hear Sir Edward 
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Coke himself :—‘* In the eleven books of our re- 
ports, we have related the opinions and judgments 
of others; but herein, we will set down our own.” 
In the same manner that Sir Edward Coke “ set 
down” his own opinions in the Common Law, so 
did the Roman lawyers set down theirs in the 
Civil Law ; and three things, above all others, re- 
commend them as possessing intrinsic value. 

‘ Ist. By.an edict of the Emperor Augustus, all per- 
sons were not allowed the privilege and distin- 
guished honor of volunteering their opinions, for 
the purpose of embodying them, among the regu- 
lar Responsa Prudentum; in this manner, all 
crude and imperfect opinions were excluded from 
that systematic arrangement of reason. 2nd. These 
opinions were gratuitous, and not shaped to suit the 
particular cases, and supply the demands of pur- 
chasers. No consideration was expected for them; 
and no action could be preferred, for the promise 
of reward for any such opinion; in this respect, 
they even excel the commentaries on the Common 
Law, for all of which a copy-right was secured at 
their publication. These are the principal reasons 
why the Responsa Prudentum were unbiassed in 
every respect ; why they were looked upon as the 
true and unsophisticated sentiments of their res- 
pective authors ; and why they were considered indu- 
bitable authority upon all matters of law. 3rd. The 
most exalted order of talents was engaged in pub- 
lishing its opinions to the world; the occupation 
was esteemed highly honorable in the state ; and 
it was a suitable employment for aged men, who 
had passed the greater part of their lives in the 
excitement of the Forum; and who, to prevent the 
mind from falling into too sudden a calm, would 
traverse, with the “ mind’s eye,” the various scenes 
through which they had acted, and draw reflections 
therefrom, which, added to the store of their wis- 
dom, contained vast and deep knowledge of the 
law. 

To verify this conclusion, Cicero, as we are 
told, anxiously anticipated that period of his life, 
when, throwing off the immense responsibility that 
rested upon him, and subject no longer to the high 
expectations of a numerous train of clients, he 
would be at leisure to classify and expand the 
vast amount of legal information, acquired by dili- 
gent study and observation. 

Nor did the Responsa Prudentum extend merely 
to the advancing of crude and theoretical opinions, 
but not unfrequently entire branches of the law 
were admirably commented upon by a single indi- 
vidual : that which from time immemorial had been 
practiced as law, was classified and arranged in 
such a manner as to be accessible to all: the cus- 
tomary constructions were placed upon ambiguous 
clauses, reasons were expounded for those passages 
which were otherwise unmeaning. In this manner 
the whole Civil Law was reduced to a system, as 
perfect as human invention could devise. 





The imperfect idea which may be formed from 
this abridged sketch of the writings of the Juris- 
consults, will serve to convince that they were by 
far the most valuable tributary to the Civil Law. 
They were the great reservoir to which was di- 
rected every channel of the Romish polity; they 
purified those portions which had suffered from 
ignorance and misconstruction, and ministered the 
whole, free from contamination, to all who turned 
to drink at the fountains of justice. 

Thus have we noticed, severally, the principal 
sources whence the Civil Law derived its origin ; 
and severally have we tested them, and proved 
them to be good. ‘The inference then must force 
itself upon every one, that a system of laws which 
has so much of wisdom and justice in its forma- 
tion, must be based upon a never failing foundation. 
For it is not the part of true wisdom to create 
that which will be smothered in the germ by its 
own imperfections. Ephemeral and transitory 
works alone are the offspring of an uncalculating 
rashness. And it would be contrary to the rules of 
cause and effect, if the Roman Law should meet 
with the early doom, which the English historian 
has prejudged as its fate. 

The third division of our remarks brings us to 
the consideration of the universality of the Civil 
Law, as adapted to the necessity of nations. Mon- 
tesquieu has remarked generally, that laws are 
peculiarly adapted to the particular nations which 
gave them birth, and are capable of influencing 
the social relations of no other nation, with the 
same harmony and effect. The general truth of 
this remark, we do not pretend to deny, but its 
total inapplicability to the Roman Law scarcely 
need be mentioned, in order to be seen. That law, 
which grew and flourished on the banks of the 
Tiber, and for fourteen centuries directed the 
destinies of a great people, which expanded at 
every step of advancement in society, and adapted 
itself to every change in the political system, has 
since pervaded the whole civilized world, and de- 
scended to some of the most enlightened nations 
of Christendom: it is replete with established 
truths and tried principles ; and is considered as an 
invaluable legacy of the wisdom of former ages. 
The destinies of nearly every Catholic country on 
earth are swayed, at the present day, by its in- 
fluence. From the mouth of the Tiber to that of 
the Mississippi, the Civil Law may be traced through 
multifarious nations of various governments, exer- 
cising over the whole its healthful and genial in- 
fluence. It is as admirably adapted to those nations, 
where tle mandate of the King is heard and obeyed 
with fear and trembling, as to those where all 
other authority is drowned in that of the voice of 
the people. Instead of being exclusively and in- 
separably connected with a city whose glory is 
fast fading from the earth, the Roman Law has 
become bleaded with the fate of many people ; and 
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its existence is coupled with the existence of na- 
tions that are yet in the vigor of youth. What 
revolution in the social organization of the world 
will be sufficiently great to exterminate a law 
that is so generally disseminated, and so admirably 
adapted to the necessities of the human race ? 

But there are other considerations connected 
with this subject, of a weightier character than any 
that have yet been touched upon ;—arguments 
more forcible than any that ingenuity can invent. 
What are the varied scenes through which this 
law has passed? Empires have sprung into exis- 
tence and again passed away, shocking the world 
with the throes of their last agonies: Monuments 
of human greatness have been reared, have flour- 
ished for a season, and tottered to the earth, leav- 
ing nought but a mournful sound to fill their place : 
Sciences have been introduced, disseminated and 
died: Theories have been formed and forgotten : 
Inventions have been made, continued for a season, 
and been superseded or neglected: Religion, with 
fierce destruction, has scourged the earth, in forms 
as various as the hues of the rainbow, and ephe- 
meral as the stays of that misty covenant itself: 
In fine, while all else was changing, successively 
coming into life, and passing into death, there 
might be seen a monument, stern and inflexible, 
whose commanding eminence, unapproached by the 
resistance around, controlled circumstances, and 
shaped the course of events. —That monument was 
the Civil Law. , 

We have seen it sway the destinies of the Roman 
people, when Kings were their rulers and crowned 
heads their sovereigns. And that law, to which 
they gave birth, connived at the destruction of 
their successors, when they became unworthy of 
Rome. For a series of years have we seen it the 
guardian of the Republic, cherishing with tender 
care the growth of liberty, and administering to 
the various wants of a free people ;—yet that law 
shrunk not, when the great Cesar deprived his 
country of her liberties. We have seen it under 
the dynasty of the Emperors, securing to the sub- 
ject the same invaluable blessings, and increasing, 
as ever, its own strength and effectiveness ;—yet 
it died not, when the Roman people became extinct, 
but was grafted in the polity of many nations. 

But its stability is more striking and instructive, 
when viewed in relation to the revolutions in reli- 
gion, which it has withstood. Governments may 
change, and rulers pass into oblivion ; but the laws 
of the governed remain: yet stable must be that 
polity which can withstand the current of religious 
enthusiasm ; firmly set that law which in the same 
embrace can protect and cherish the Christian and 
the Heathen. 

The laws of the Romans have, from time to 
time, tolerated every religion that a free people 


ties of the Republic. We have seen them, with 
the wisest discrimination, appointing the dies fast 
et nefasti, a priesthood and corps ecclesiastical, and 
erecting a temple to every god that a creative fancy 
might invent, or a superstitious people sanction : 


—*‘ fuit haec sapientia quondam 
Publica privatis secernere sacra profanis.” 


The same law that led the ox to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, offered burnt offerings. upon the 
altars of the living God. The same law that per- 
secuted the early advocates of the Christian faith, 
was seen directing the gloomy dominion of the 
same religion, while thundering its stern dictates 
to a trembling world. Whatever transformation 
the church of Rome underwent, this law always 
remained the same, pursuing the transcendentally 
wise policy, that, let the people choose what reli- 
gion they would, it was within the province of the 
law to obtain the best practical results, without 
assuming a hostile position towards the people 
whom it was intended to protect. ' 
But there was another more general and terrific 
revolution, through which the Civil Law success- 
fully passed. The gloom that brooded over the 
mind of man, after the sun of science had cast 
her last lingering rays back upon the shores of 
Italy, and set in the republics of Greece, had a 
destructive influence upon the learning of the 
world. Little escaped, unscathed by the univer- 
sal wave of barbarism, that, through that night 
of darkness, storm and desolation, fearfully rolled 
over the seats where learning and order were wont 
to dwell, Nota ray of intelligence was left to 
guide the weary traveller through the dreary waste 
that stretched boundless, wherever the eye was 
turned. No school of philosophy existed in those 
tumultuous times. The beautiful symmetry of 
science was distorted into a thousand hideous forms. 
Her precepts, once connected in a regular grada- 
tion, were disjoined and isolated, in such a manner 
as to confound the wisdom of man. Favorite theo- 
ries lost the beauty of their mechanism, and the 
practical results of their design were defeated. 
But where, in this general confusion, was that 
Father of Sciences, the Civil Law? Did it yet 
exist, or had it long since perished in the great fall 
of empires? The strong arm of destiny had sus- 
tained it, and its genius, when emerging from the 
incumbent gloom that oppressed it, might have ex- 
claimed, with the weatherbeaten Trojan :— 


Sone ipse misserima vidi, 
Et quorum magna pars foi— 
Quanquam animus meminisse horret, luctuque refugit. 


When force was substituted for law, men had 
no farther use for the salutary regulations of this, 
the greatest of all laws; and then it was abstracted 
hy the wise, from the prevalent pollution of the 
times, and deposited in the retired and peaceful 
abode of some religious house, to await the auspi- 











demanded, and regulated every moral code which 
they might select, to meet the wants and necessi- 


cious day when a peace and order-loving people 
should recall it from exile. 
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Finally, as the spell that bound the world for 
centuries dissolved, it emanated from its obscure 
retreat, dignified and glorious, like the great Father 
of Light rising from the waters of the ocean, 
dispelling the deep mist which the turbulent storm 
has left in its wake, and rendering to the weather- 
beaten mariner a genial ray, to redeem him from 
his misfortunes. 

Not many years elapsed from this period, before 
the influence of the Civil Law was felt in almost 
every portion of the enlightened world, and was 
adopted by many nations, mutatis mutandis, as the 
great code by which their destinies should be 
swayed; and even the most supercilious finally 
conceded, that truth is not entirely destroyed by a 
change of venue, and, however paradoxical it may 
seem, that “ reason in Italy is reason in England.”* 
Thus we see what the Civil Law has been; and, 
from the circumstances connected with its history, 
we at least fancy we see the hand of destiny, 
pointing to a far off period in the great arcana of 
the future, fur the termination of itscareer. Many 
of the excellent truths contained in this system 
have become so vitally connected with the science 
of government, that it is morally impossible they 
should be entirely exterminated. And in view of 
this, we deem it a bold assertion in any one to 
pronounce a “ speedy oblivion” to this noble sci- 
ence. On the contrary, it would be more com- 
patible with reason to assert, that a law which has 

all the constituents of durability, so admirably 
blended—a law, stern enough for justice, yet mild 
enough for merely a law,—which claims for its 
authors the sages of Rome, the learned lawyers 
as its great support, will, while reason exists upon 
earth, have a place among men ; will, as long as jus- 
tice is respected, be consulted by the wise. Rome 
in its splendor has faded from the earth. What 
she was, is as a dream that haunts the memory of 
years past; but in her departure she has left 
more than the mere song of her glory. A twink- 
ling star yet remains above the horizon, casting 
the light of ages around it, and gloriously reflect- 
ing upon the wisdom of the ancients. 


TO MY OWN LITTLE GIRL. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
“ Now look on life—be strong !"—Mrs. Hemans. 


Smooth, smooth are thy features my own little girl— 
Gay, gay is the toss of each golden-hue’d curl— 
Fair, fair is thy brow, and fresh thy young cheek— 
Blue, blue doth the violet from thine eye speak— 
Thy lips are like leaves from the dewy rose torn, 
And thy breath is as sweet as the May scented morn. 


Light, light are thy spirits my own little girl— 
Pure, pure are thy thoughts as a sea-enshrin’d pearl— 





* See Sir Wm. Jones on the Law of Bailments, p. 20. 


Deep, deep in thy heart lies the fountain of truth— 
Clear, clear it reflects thy most innocent youth. 
Thy nature is gentle, confiding and warm, 

And a mother’s love circles thy step like a charm.: 


But the beauty and bloom of these hours will fade, 
The cheek must grow pale, and the brow wear a shade, 
The blue light of childhood will pass from thine eye, 
And the rose on thy red lip all withering lie. 

The spirits must droop, and the strong heart grow faint, 
And thy thought may be sullied by earth's evil taint. 


And the mother who shields thee so carefully now— 
O! the Angel of Pain, hath mark’d on her brow, 

In many a weary and unfailing sign, 

That “‘ dust unto dust” will its own soon consign ! 
And little thou know’st in a strange world like this, 
What evils befall the poor motherless ! 


But when the cold elods of the valley are pil'd 
Above me—O wilt thou remember my child, 

The prayer that I taught thee, and still look above 
To Him who will watch thee with unceasing love ? 
O worship and trust Him my own little girl, 

And His Wing of Protection will o’er thee unfurl! 





THE HAMADRYAD. 
BY JOHN M’MULLEN, OF NEW-YORK. 


The Sea-God sat in his cave so deep, 

Where the troubled waves of ocean sleep, 
And the storms forget to rave. 

His sea-green robe from his shoulder bung ; 

The trident, across his knee, was flung, 

That symbol of power, the waves among, 
To ruin, or to save. 

His beard was white as the foam of the sea, 
And fell on his ample breast ; 

His white locks flowed on his shoulders, free ; 

On his brow was a crown all fair to see ; 

And the emerald-stone flashed brilliantly 
That fastened his flowing vest. 


But brighter far, was the Sea-King’s eye, 

All things in the wide, wide deep to spy— 
From the uttermost wave, where the golden sun 
Laves his foaming steeds when their race is run, 
To the ocean-waters of far Cathay, 

Where rosy Aurora leads in the day ; 

The rocks of earth, the clonds of heaven 

By his piercing glance, at once, were riven; 
The thronging deities, saw he all 

In the home of Gods, high heaven’s hall ; 

And deep ’neath the earth, all plain, I wis, 
Were the hated realms of the gloomy Dis. 


But now, that eye was beaming with good ; 
For the barks of Alneas, on ocean strewed, 
He had saved from wreck by the tempest rude, 
Which £olus stern, for Juno, brewed, 
And led them to Afric’s shore. 
He rested now on a throne, all grim, 
Which ocean’s waves had worn for him, 
Where the surges loudly roar ; 
Nor hand of man, nor Elfin sprite 
Had shaped the form, or the carvings light ; 
With ceaseless dash, did the waters lave 
The fine blue rock, till a throne it gave 
Befitting the Lord of the Ocean-Wave. 
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On a throne of shells by Neptune’s side, 
Amphitrite sat, his ocean-bride ; 
_As bright in her beauty, as on that day 
Waen she stole the Monarch’s heart away, 
As she bathed her limbs in the salt-sea spray, 
And Triton and Nereid thronged to pay 
Their court to the Ocean-Fair. 
Then, changed to a dolphin, he won her love ; 
And never, as hap’d in the heavens above, 
Did cause of quarrel their anger move, 
Or their fond truth impair. 


The Water-Sprites and Ocean-Fays, 
Before them, sang their varied lays 
More sweet than tongue can tell. 
On Ocean’s floor, the Nereids danced, 
So gracefully, the soul they tranced 
Like Circe’s magic spell. 
And on the glassy sea, ’tis said, 
When Luna’s silvery light is shed 
Upon the West’s slight tint of red, 
From Sol’s departed rays, 
The sailor-youth, at times, doth see 
Their Ocean-dance and revelry, 
Through twilight’s dreamy haze ; 
And flitting forms before him gleam 
More gay and bright than youthful dream. 
Then thoughts of home and early love 
Have vanished like the clouds above. 
With thrilling frame and fixed eye, 
Of mad’ning joy one piercing cry, 
He plunges in the deep. 
Above his form the bubbles rise, 
The dancing waves enjoy the prize, 
And then the waters sleep. 


Beyond these forms so bright and gay, 

The Ocean-Monsters were at play : 

Behemoth there, from his distant lair, 
Awaited his Lord’s behest ; 

And the sea-snake wound his scaly round 
And reared his blood-red crest ; 

*Bout the island-back of the sluggish whale, 

The Nautilus roamed with its tiny sail ; 

And the large round eye of the sea-calf there, 

Gazed on the pride of the ocean-fair ; 

While amongst them all, at his mistress’ call, 
The Dolphin doth lightly skim, _ 

Her message to bear to earth or air, 
Or obey her slightest whim. 


But a form is moving on ocean’s sand, 

That claims it not as her father-land ; 

Her vesture light is a leafy green, 

And the garland that decks her brown locks sheen, 
Was plucked from the olive tree. 

Her hazel eye is glistening bright, 

Like the star of eve in the van of night ; 

Her form is glowing with beauty’s light ; 
Her step is firm and free. 

But her brow is bent with a look of fear, 

And her eye is bright with a gleaming tear, 

Her dark brown hair hangs loosely down, 

And frayed and torn is her olive crown. 


She moved in haste through the waters blue ; 
*Mongst the Ocean-Monsters, she darted through ; 
And, his warning shell as the Triton blew, 

She stood amid the throng. 
“ Who art thou of another mould 
“ That darest to tread in our watery wold 
“‘ And our Ocean-Halls among ?” 





The fear that before, her nerves unstrung 
Broke out at length on her faltering tongue, 
In his ears her voice all sweetly rung, 

As she dropped the pearly tear. 


“Oh! Help me God of the waters wide 
“ That check’st the streams in their gushing tide ; 
“Oh! Mighty King, give ear. 
“I am the nymph of an olive tree 
“ That flings its fruitful branches free, 
“ On a mountain old in Arcady, 
“* By the side of a tumbling rill. 
‘“* But the rains have swollen the streamlets tide, 
“ And nothing now can its fury bide, 
“ Or check its wanton will ; 
“ The rocks, though huge, it is rolling along, 
** And is stronger e’en than the oak so strong ; 
“« Full soon it will reach my olive tree, 
“ And its fall, thou knowest, is death to me. 
*“ Then haste, oh! haste thee, King of the Waves, 
“* And make me humblest of thy slaves.” 


“Thou ! thou wast born Minerva’s slave ; 

“ Why dost thou come to the Lord of the Wave? 

**Go to the Goddess of learning and looms, 

“Where at Juno’s taunts she frets and fumes, 
“And flings her flute away. 

“When for Athens we strove, the Olive she made, 

“« And the crooked decree of the Deities said 

“ The bounding steed yields to the olive tree ; 
“To her then, haste, and pray.” 


Amphitrite marked his visage stern, 

And milder purpose doth discern. 

Her throne she left, adown she flung, 

His knees she clasped, her loved voice rung. 
“ Nay, cast unworthy thoughts aside, 

“ And be as thou hast been, my pride. 

“Oh! give not way to jealous hate ; 

“ Nor anger, on the helpless, sate, 

“ Save from the roaring torrents’s flood ; 

“ For I know thy heart delights in good.” 


The Monarch smiled as her voice he heard ; 
For ever his inmost soul it stirred, 
As he gazed adown on her beauteous face, 
Of anger departed the slightest trace. 
“ Thy quest is granted thee ; hie away 
“To thy native realms in the upper day, 
“The dreaded wave shall flee.” 
With a ery of joy, she bounded away, 
In haste, to the realms of upper day, 
And trod the greenwood joyously. 


Dread Neptune gave the awful nod 
That stamps the sanction of a God; 

A trembling goes through the vasty deep, 
And the troubled monsters of ocean creep 
From their beds in the oozy slime. 

The surges roared with a louder roar, 
As they dashed the wave against the shore 
And flung aloft the brine. 
And quaked the earth at the mighty sign, 
And bowed beneath the will divine. 
And the mountain old in Arcady, 
Where dwelt the nymph of the Olive tree, 
Was cloven wide where the torrent gushed, 
And into a cavern grim it rushed ; 
That led to the Ocean strand. 
And still, ’tis said, that cavern grim 
Its rushing waters flow within, 
And flow beneath the land. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


To T. W. Wuirts, Ese. 
Editor Southern Literary Messenger. 


Sir :—As the happy consequences of our Revo- 
lution expand and multiply, interest in its history 
naturally increases. As the feeling which prompts 
this is laudable and useful, to gratify it seems to 
be equally a duty to those who achieved, and to 
those who enjoy the success of our great struggle. 
But in one respect the same fate, to some extent, 
attends all great events as well as great personages. 
The importance of neither is sufficiently felt, 
before the traces of their earlier progress begin 
to be obliterated. Could Shakspeare’s fame have 
been foreseen at his birth, what minute accounts 
should we now have of him through all those stages 
of existence, which he has so happily portrayed, 
from “‘ the nurse’s arms,” to the “ last scene of all 
that ends this strange, eventful history !” 

And how does the world regret that all the in- 
formation we have of him amounts to so very little! 
So too of empires that have passed away. How 
are monuments examined, tombs explored, ruins 
excavated, deserts traversed, hieroglyphics studied, 
papyri unrolled, to find slight traces of the gene- 
rations that have passed, and of works which 
adorned them? What would not the world now 
give for a letter from the elder Brutus, or for arti- 
cles of an association to resist the tyranny of the 
Tarquinst Yet, if we may judge of its ultimate 
consequences from those which have already fol- 
lowed our Revolution, it appears certain, that a 
deeper interest must hereafter attach to its history, 
than now belongs to that of the kingdom of Sesos- 
tris, or the Commonwealth of Rome. 

If this be so, it is a solemn duty to posterity, 
for the present generation to preserve all the me- 
morials it possesses, of the origin and progress of 
that event. It is believed that diffidence, indif- 
ference, or a spirit of procrastination which is akin 
to it, permits to remain amidst the lumber of old 
papers, and in the perishable shape of unmulti- 
plied manuscripts, letters and documents, which 
would be valuable materials to the historian ; and, 
through him to the artists, who, with the pencil, 
the chisel, and the pen, reflect to the eyes or the 
fancies of mankind, the light of exalted example, 
and the glory of illustrious deeds. Historical 
societies are formed for the preservation of such 
records ; but old M.S.S. are almost as hidden and 
insecure in their archives, as in those from which 
they are thither removed. 

The best way to preserve a document is to mul- 
tiply it; and that may be done with convenience 
to the owner, and benefit to the public through the 
popular periodicals of the day. The originals of 
the papers thus published, might then properly 
enough be placed in possession of historical socie- 
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ties, college libraries, or the coilections of the 
curious in such matters. 

Actuated by the views above expressed, I offer 
for publication, to the Literary Messenger (which 
seems to be the most appropriate periodical for the 
purpose,) four papers. The first three will per- 
haps establish that the earliest organized and 
actual opposition to the Stamp Act, (the first step 
in the attempted tyranny of the mother country,) 
which was made in Virginia, and perhaps in any 
of the Colonies, took place in the county of West- 
moreland. 

The first of these papers appears to be the rough 
draft of the resignation of the magistrates of that 
county. It is without date or signature, and in 
these words :— 


“We, the undersigned, magistrates of West- 
“‘ moreland, think it highly expedient to give your 
“‘ Honors this timely information, that after the 
“ first day of November next, we are resolved, no 
“longer to act in that capacity. Because, from 
“that period the Act for establishing Stamps in 
“ America commences, which Act will impose on 
“us a necessity of either not conforming to its 
“directions; or, by doing so, to become instru- 
“ments in the destruction of the most essential 
“rights and liberties of our country. Therefore 
“we are compelled, although animated by the 
“ firmest principles of loyalty to his Majesty, and 
“veneration for the excellent constitution under 
“ which we have hitherto lived, to decline an office, 
“which honor and virtue forbid, but which, as 
“ magistrates, our oaths would enforce the execu- 
* tion of.” 

From the contents of this paper it is obvious 
that it was written before November 1765—that 
being the period when the Stamp Act was to go 
into operation. 

The next is a letter from Mr. Thomas L. Lee, 
in these words— 


*“ My Dear Broruer, 

“T have conferred with T. Mason, W. Brent and 
C. Bullett, upon the subject of your letter, and we 
have concluded that the most effectual, and in all 
respects, the most advisable method will be to pay 
Mr. R. a visit; and to insist on a declaration 
from him in writing, expressing the deepest sorrow 
for having formed so execrable a design, and pro- 
mising in the most solemn manner, never to use the 
Stamp Paper unless authorized by the Assembly of 
Virginia. ‘The two gentlemen first mentioned are 
gone this day to Prince William, Fairfax and Lou- 
doun, to engage a band of choice ‘spirits. I shall 
send an express to morrow to T. Bullett in Fau- 
quier, and will, besides, communicate the plan to 
such others in this county as I think worthy to be 
employed in so noble a business. We propose to 
be in Leedstown in the afternoon of the 27th inst., 
where we expect to meet those who will come from 
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your way. R’s profligacy is rather to be es- 
teemed fortunate. The genius of liberty requires 
to be awakened ; and this wretched Scotchman 
has afforded the sons of freedom a just occasion 
to rouse that generous fire, which is thought to be 
extinguished among us. Something too should 
be done with eclat, to restore us the esteem of our 
brothers on the continent. Another advantage 
will arise from it. Every infamous favorer of the 
Stamp Act, must know, that active minds are not 
Waning, who watch over their country’s safety ; 
and that every attempt, every declaration of the 
abandoned purpose, will surely expose to danger 
and disgrace. In short, nothing contributes more 
than achievements of this kind, well timed and 
prudently conducted, to animate the virtuous and 
deter the profligate. 

Tt is proposed that all who have swords and pis- 
tols shall ride with them; and those who choose 
it, a firelock. Some precaution of this kind may 
be necessary, as R., should he get intelligence, 
may, if surrounded by his fierce North-Britons, 
sustained by the crews of some vessels, with arms 
in their hands, reduce us to the necessity of a 
shameful retreat. This is not very probable; but 
the infant struggles of freedom should not be ex- 
posed to the possibility of a defeat. 

“ This will be a fine opportunity to effect the 
scheme of an association, and I should be glad 
you would think of a plan. 

“The boy will bring you the grafts and check 
reel. We are all well here, and have the kindest 
wishes for you and Mrs. Lee, not forgetting my 
little blue eyed Amy, Ludwell and Bess. 

I am, my dear brother’s, 
most affectionately. 
(Signed) Tuomas L. Lee. 
Thursday night.” 


The next document contains, probably, the scheme 
of the association referred to above. It is inter- 
lined in one or two places in the hand-writing of 
Richard Henry Lee, and he is the first subscriber. 
It is therefore, probably, from his pen; it is dated 
Feb. 27th, 1766. From this, we ascertain that 
the brother to whom the above letter was addressed, 
was R. H. Lee; and that it was written previously 
to Feb. 27, 1766. The articles of association are 
as follows— 


“Roused by danger, and alarmed at attempts, foreign 
and domestic, to reduce the people of this country to a 
state of abject and detestable slavery, by destroying that 
free and happy constitution of government, under which 
they have hitherto lived. We, who subscribe this paper, 
have associated, and do bind ourselves to each other, to 
God, and to our country, by the firmest ties that religion 
and virtue can frame, most sacredly and punctually to stand 
by, and with our lives and fortunes, to support, maintain, 
and defend each other in the observance and execution of 
these following articles. 

“ First. We declare all due allegiance and obedience to 
our lawful Sovereign, George the third, King of Great 





Britain. And we determine to the utmost of our power to 
preserve the laws, the peace and good order of this Colony, 
as far as is consistent with the preservation of our Consti- 
tutional rights and liberty. 

“* Secondly. As we know it to be the Birthright privilege 
of every British Subject, (and of the people of Virginia as 
being such) founded on Reason, Law, and Compact ; that 
he cannot be legally tried, but by his peers; and that he 
cannot be taxed, but by consent of a Parliament, in which 
he is represented by persons chosen by the people, and 
who themselves pay a part of the tax they impose on others. 
If therefore, any person or persons shall attempt, by any 
action or proceeding, to deprive this Colony of those fun- 
damental rights, we will immediately regard him or them, 
as the most dangerous enemy of the community; and we 
will go to any extremity, not only to prevent the success of 
such attempts, but to stigmatize and punish the offender. 

“‘ Thirdly. As the Stamp Act does absolutely direct the 
property of the people to be taken from them without their 
consent expressed by their representatives, and as in many 
cases it deprives the British American Subject of his 
right to trial by jury ; we do determine, at every hazard, 
and, paying no regard to danger or to death, we will exert 
every faculty, to prevent the execution of the said Stamp 
Act in any instance whatsoever within this Colony. And 
every abandoned wretch, who shall be so lost to virtue and 
public good, as wickedly to contribute to the introduction 
or fixture of the Stamp Act in this Colony, by using stampt 
paper, or by any other means, we will, with the utmost 
expedition, convince all such profligates that immediate 
danger and disgrace shall attend their prostitute purpose. 

“* Fourthly. That the last article may most surely and ef- 
fectually be executed, we engage to each other, that when- 
ever it shall be known to any of this association, that any 
person is so conducting himself as to favor the introduc- 
tion of the Stamp Act, that immediate notice shall be given 
to as many of the association as possible; and that every 
individual so informed, shall, with expedition, repair to a 
place of meeting to be appointed as near the scene of 
action as may be. 

“ Fifthly. Each associator shall do his true endeavor to 
obtain as many signers to this association, as he possibly 
can. 

“* Sixthly. If any attempt shall be made on the liberty 
or property of any associator for any action or thing to be 
done in consequence of this agreement, we do most solemn- 
ly bind ourselves by the sacred engagements above entered 
into, at the utmost risk of our lives and fortunes, to res- 
tore such associate to his liberty, and to protect him in the 
enjoyment of his property. 

“Tn testimony of the good faith with which we resolve to 
execute this association we have this 27th day of February 
1766 in Virginia, put our hands and seals hereto. 

Richard Henry Lee William Sydnor 

Will. Robinson John Monroe 

Lewis Willis William Cocke 

Thos. Lud. Lee Willm. Grayson 


Samuel Washington Wm. Brockenbrough 
Charles Washington Saml. Selden 

Moore Fauntleroy Richd. Lee 

Francis Lightfoot Lee Daniel Tibbs 
Thomas Jones Francis Thornton junr. 
Rodham Kenner Peter Rust 

Spencer M. Ball Jobn Lee jr. 
Richard Mitchell Francis Waring 
Joseph Murdock John Upshaw 
Richd. Parker Meriwether Smith 
Spence Monroe Thos. Roane 

John Watts Jas. Edmondson 
Robt. Lovell Jas. Webb junr. 
John Blagge John Edmondson 
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Charles Weeks - Jas. Banks 
Willm. Booth Smith Young 
Geo. Turberville Lawr. Washington 
Alvin Moxley W. Roane 

Wm. Flood Rich. Hodges 
Jvhn Ballantine junr. Jas. Upshaw 
William Lee Jas. Booker 


Thos. Chilton 
Richard Buckner 
Jos. Pierce 

Will. Chilton 
John Williams 
John Blackwell 
Winder S. Kenner 
Wm. Bronaugh 
Wn. Peirce 

John Berryman 
John Dickson 
John Broone 
Edwd. Sanford 
Charles Chilton 
Edward Sanford 
Daniel McCarty 
Jer. Rush 

Edwd. Ransdell 
Townshend Dade 
Lawr. Washington 
John Ashton 

W. Brent 
Francis Foushee 
John Smith junr. 
Wm. Ball 

Thos. Barnes 
Jos. Blackwell 
Reuben Meriwether 
Edw. Mountjoy 
Wm. J. Mountjoy 
Thos. Mountjoy 
John Mountjoy 
Gilbt. Campbell 
Jos. Lane 


[ True copy from the original, this 25th day of Nov. 1841, 
by S. J. Carr—Baltimore.] 


A. Montague 
Richd. Jeffries 
John Suggett 

John S. Woodcock 
Robt. Wormeley Carter 
John Beale junr. 
John Newton 
Will: Beale junr. 
Chs. Mortimer 
John Edmondson jr. 
Charles Beale 
Peter Grant 
Thompson Mason 
Jona. Beckwith 
Jas. Samford 
John Belfield 

W. Smith 

John Augt. Washington 
Thos. Belfield 
Edgcomb Suggett 
Henry Francks 
John Bland junr. 
Jas. Emerson 
Smith Young 
Thos. Logan 

Jo. Milliken 
Ebenezer Fisher | 
Hancock Eustace 
John Richards 
Thos. Jett 

Thos, Douglas 
Max. Robinson 
John Orr.” 


If it be interesting to discover in the earlier 
poems of Milton, indications of that imagination 
which lavished its superlative treasures on the 
Paradise Lost, and the very expressions which 
sound along the lines of that sublime poem, it can- 
not be less so, to remark in the beginnings of 
a great event, the spirit which produced its consum- 
mation, and the phrases which were watchwords 
of its success? Every reader of the foregoing 
resolutions will discern in them that tone of feel- 
ing and eloquence, whose fuller development ele- 
vated their author into being chosen to move the 
declaration of Independence ; and will remark too, 
characteristics of the phraseology of the renowned 
instrument which embodied it. Taken together 
with the resignation of the magistrates, and Mr. 
Lee’s letter, this document sufficiently establishes 
the fact of an organized resistance, in the county 
of Westmoreland to the first act of the mother 
country, in that series of attempted oppressions 
which ended in the overthrow of her authority. 


curred in the session of the General Assembly 
preceding the date of this instrument, which was 
held in May 1765. But the resolutions he then 
introduced and procured by his matchless eloquence 
to be passed were confined to a remonstrance against 
the Stamp Act, and can scarce be said to have 
pointed at violent resistance. The gentlemen of 
Westmoreland appear to have gone further, and to 
have arrested the operation of the obnoxious law 
in that county; of which it may be said that it 
never, for a moment, at any period of its history, 
has submitted to unconstitutional government. 


To Cot: Lanpon Carrer or Sapine Hatt. 

Chantilly, June 22nd 1765. 
Dear Sir: Js it true, that one of the best friends, as 
well as one of the most able of the community, intends to 
quit the service of his country at this most important crisis ; 
when every mental, every corporeal faculty, that America 
possesses, should be strained to support its falling rights, 
against tyrannic power, in opposition to the most palpable 
privileges of human nature, the legal rights of America, 
and the constitutional freedom of British subjects? I yet 
hope, my friend, that you have only thought, not deter- 
mined, on declining to take a poll at the ensuing election. 
When the cause of our dissolution is known, will ministe- 
rial cunning fail to suggest, that the people of Virginia disa- 
vow their Burgesses’ claim to freedom, if a considerable 
change is made by them in their choice of new Represen- 
tatives? Let us remove from despotism, every show of 
argument, and let us endeavor to convince the world that 
we are as firm and unanimous in the cause of Liberty, as 
so noble and exalted a principle demands. 

The enclosed pamphlet is said to be written by the first 
Minister of Britain. If no better reasons can be assigned 
to support the measure he contends for, a strong proof is to 
be drawn from thence, of its intrinsic vileness. It shews 
indeed, that systems calculated to destroy Human Liberty, 
can only be maintained by vain sophistry and an idle affec- 
tation of wit, without one single ray of wisdom ; and that 
such doctrines are as far remote from true policy, as they 
are closely connected with the futile genius of a dealer in 
expedients, who never is able, and seldom willing, to draw 
the necessary supplies of govt. from such sources only, as 
are consistent with the end of all govt., the safety, ease, 
and the happiness of the people. 

I would recommend the pamphlet to your attention, not 
for its merit, but that it may receive a proper answer; and 
such an one it easily admits of as would make its author 
blush, if it be possible for a Minister to blush. But though 
an answer might fail to do this, it will certainly have weight 
with the cool and sensible part of mankind, and thereby 
perhaps, prevent the future extension of arbitrary uncon- 
stitutional power. 

I am with the most perfect esteem, dear sir, your ever 
affectionate friend. 

(Signed) Ricnarp Henry Lee. 


From the same to the same. 


Chantilly, Aug. 15th 1765. 

Dear Sir: I accidentally met with your favor the other 
day, and have now sent the book you were pleased to lend 
me intown. "Tis well written, and should be well stu- 
died in these times, when the true nature of that Liberty 
should be understood, which our enemies beyond the water 
are so unjustly depriving us of. Iam told that a gentleman 
in the North has so effectually and forcibly answered G. 





To Mr. Henry seems to belong the immortal honor 
of first raising his voice against them. This oc- 


Grenville’s pamphlet, that even the Minister himself, sup- 
ported by his crew of hireling miscreants, dares not attempt 
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a reply. In time to come, it may be known, and sensibly 
felt, | hope, that America can find arms as well as arts, to 
remove the demon slavery from its borders. If I should 
live to see that day I shall be happy; and pleased to say 
with Sydney, “ Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace.” 

Farewell, that you may be happy as you can wish, is the 
earnest desire of your affectionate friend. 

Ricnarp Henry Leg. 
From the same to the same. 
Chantilly, Feby. the 2nd 1766. 

Dear Str: Tired at length with vain expectation, I 
have determined to make that opportunity I have so long 
waited for, to answer your obliging favor of Novr. last. I 
am not surprised that your good sense should lead you to 
disapprove the proceedings that gave rise to the Gazette 
extraordinary. Absurdities are there too plain to be missed, 
nor do [ hesitate to agree entirely with you in sentiment 
on that affair. 

But what, my friend, is to be the issue of all this? Are 
we really.to be enslaved by part of our own community, as 
a grateful return for the benefits they have derived from the 
danger and enterprize of our fathers? And have we hitherto 
been suffered to drink from the cup of Liberty, that we 
may be more sensibly punished by its being withdrawn, and 
the bitter dregs of servility forced on us in its place? This 
traly will be adding wanton cruelty to excessive injustice. 
Indeed, every account seems to confirm their intention of 
abolishing our Liberty by the establishment of the most 
oppressive Acts,—for laws I cannot call them, as I agree 
altogether with their own maxims, Nihil quod est contra 
rationem est licitum, quia ratio legis est anima legis. This rule 
of judging the law should be applied to the making it also. 
Unhappily for us, Fortune, or whatever Being presides in 
such cases, seems to favor these detestavle designs. Else, 
why are Devonshire, Cumberland and Churchill numbered 
with the dead, whilst, Bute, Grenville and Townshend (1 
mean Charles), not only live, but live in power? You may 
judge what profit we can propose to receive from memo- 
rials, however fraught with reason, or filled with justice, 
when a gentleman, well informed, writes me from London 
in October last—“ That every argument which zeal and 
‘reason could suggest was urged in vain to oppose the 
“ Stamp Act whilst it was under consideration ; and that 
‘one of the Ministry being much dissuaded from specifying 
‘the mode of taxation—the Minister replied passionately— 
“*G—d d—m them ; we will shew them that we have power 
“to tax them, and will taxthem.” 1 think this is more the 
breath of brutality than it is the voice of reason, and when 
brates are allowed to govern men, deplorable, no doubt, 
must be the consequence. 

I want greatly to see you, that we may converse seriously 
~ on this greatly important business, and I think of waiting 
on you as soon as my shoulder (lately hurt by a gun), per- 
mits me to travel. 

l sent your packet for Mr. Green by a safe hand with 
charge not to let it contribute to establish despotism by 
going into the Post-Office. The bearer brings a letter 
for your son, which please deliver him with my compli- 
ments. The family at Sabine Hall have always my best 
wishes. I am, my dear sir, your ever affectionate friend. 

‘ (Signed) Ricup. Henry Les. 

P. S. Can you spare me, for a short time, Churchill’s 
Prophecy of Famine, and his poem on Retirement ? 

R. H. Leg. 


The fourth and last of these papers is uncon- 
nected with the transactions to which the others 
refer, but it is addressed to one of the chief actors 
in them, and refers so agreeably to another, that 





this may be as appropriate an occasion, as may 
speedily occur of submitting it to the public; and 
so few of the letters of Patrick Henry are in exis- 
tence, and they are so eagerly sought for, that an 
apology would be rather necessary for withholding 
than for publishing it. It is addressed to Col: R. 
H. Lee, and is as follows : 
Wmsburgh may 20th 1776. 
Dear Sir: Your two last favors are with me; and, for 
them both, I give you many thanks. Ere this reaches you, 
our resolution for separating from Britain, will be handed 
you by Col. Nelson. Your sentiments as to the necessary 
progress of this great affair, correspond with mine. For 
may not France, ignorant of the great advantages to her 
commerce, we intend to offer, and of the permanency of 
that separation, which is to take place, be allured by the 
partition you mention? To anticipate therefore, the efforts 
of the enemy, by sending instantly American Ambassadors 
to France, seems to me absolutely necessary. Delay may 
bring on us total ruin. But is not a confederacy of our 
states previously necessary? If that could be formed, 
and its objects for the present be only offensive and defen- 
sive, and guaranty respecting Colonial Rights, perhaps 
dispatch might be had, and the adjustment of Representa- 
tion and other lesser matters, be postponed without injury. 
May not the Fishery be a tempting object? I think from 
the great French force now in the West Indies, some per- 
son, of eminent rank must be there to guide it. The Mis- 
sissippi should be tho’t. of. I thank you for the hint of the 
back lands. I gave an opinion, as a lawyer, to Brent on 
the subject of his and Croghan’s purchase, and notwith- 
standing solicitations from every great land company to the 
West, I’ve refused to join them. I think a general confis- 
cation of Royal and British property should be made. The 
Fruits would be great, and the measure, in its utmost lati- 
tude, warranted by the late act of Parliament. The grand 
work of forming a constitution for Virginia is now before 
the convention, where your love of equal liberty and your 
skillin public counsels, might so eminently serve the cause 
of your country. Perhaps I’m mistaken, but I fear too 
great a Byass to Aristocracy prevails among the opulent. | 
own myself a Democratic on the plan of our admired friend 
J. Adams, whose pamphlet I read with great pleasure. A 
performance from Philaa. is just come here, ushered in, 
I’m told, by a colleague of yours B—— and greatly re- 
commended by him. Idon’t like it. Is the author a whig? 
One or (two) expressions in the Book make me ask. I 
wish to divide you, and have you here to animate by your 
manly eloquence, the sometimes drooping spirits of our 
country, and in Congress to be the ornament of yr. native 
country, and the vigilant determined foe of Tyranny. To 
give you colleagues of kindred sentiments, is my wish. I 
doubt you have them not at present. A confidential accot. 
of the matter to Col. Tom desiring him to use it according 
to his discretion, might greatly serve the public and vindi- 
cate Virga. from suspicions. Vigor, animation, and all the 
powers of mind and body, must now be summon’d and 
collected together into one grand effort. Moderation, falsely 
so called, hath nearly brot. on us final Ruin. And to see 
those who have so fatally advised us, still guiding, or at 
least sharing our public counsels, alarms me. Adieu my 
dear sir, present me to my much esteemed F. L. L. and 
believe me 
Yr. very affect. and obliged 
(Signed) P. Henry, Sr. 
Pray drop me a line now and then. 
To Coro. Les. 
I certify that the above is a correct and true copy—one word 
inserted in a parenthesis 
Gro. S, Brown. 
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This postscript copied below, is on the back of 
the original letter, and partly destroyed. 


P..S. Our mutual friend the General will be hampered if 
grea not taken. Some Gentry throw out alarms that 











a Cong power have swallowed up everything. My 
all to ju I know how to feel for him. 
True copy— Geo. S. Brown. 


All the above papers, except the letters of Richd. 
H. Lee, were found among others, obtained by the 
late Genl. Henry Lee, from his illustrious relative 
R. H. Lee, probably at a time when he contem- 
plated a more extended work on the Revolution 
than he accomplished in hislimited memoirs. From 
him, they descended to his son Henry, from whom 
they cameto me. The letters of R. H. Lee were 
obtained from Col. R. W. Carter of Sabine Hall, 
to whom they descended from Col. Landon Carter, 
to whom they were addressed. As materials for 
history, and to preserve them, I offer them to the 
public, Mr. White, through your valuable periodical. 
To authenticate them it may be proper to add my 
name. If so, you can do it. 

Cuartes Carter Lez. 
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It cannot be too deeply impressed on the mind, that ap- 
plication is the price to be paid for mental acquisitions ; 
and that it is as absurd to expect them without it, as to hope 


that before I was fifteen years of age, Providence, 

at the death of my parents, left me to shift for my- 

self. Unfortunately, I was not what is termed a 

quick-witted youth, being shy and silent, though 

sanguine in my disposition; and hence my educa- 

tion had been entirely neglected. No one could 

discover in any thing I undertook, whether to wres- 

tle, jump, or deliver an extemporaneous speech in 

a Juvenile Lyceum, of which I was a member, the 

slightest promise of future excellence, physical 

or mental. This did not discourage me. I se- 
cretly enjoyed the belief that I was destined to be 
the envy and the admiration of mankind. For 
hours would I, in some pleasant alcove near my na- 
tive village, indulge in those delightful flights of 
fancy which have tended so much to mislead me 
through life. 

I have alluded to the neglect of my education. 
It must not be inferred, however, that I was alto- 
gether illiterate. How I learned to read, I can 
hardly say. If I may be excused a little egotism, 
I think J never did learn to read ; for it strikes me 
I always knew something of that branch of a lite- 
rary education. The village library, to which I 
had access, contained many tempting productions. 
Among the most useful of these were biographies, 
and sketches of distinguished poets, painters, and 
musicians. I had a peculiar taste for this sort of 
reading. Nothing in the range of fiction, possessed 
half so many charms for me, as the romantic career 
of a neglected genius—especially as I imagined 


for a harvest where we have not sown the seed.—Bailey’s| my own life was destined to be fraught with simi- 


Essays. 
I. 


While many, of higher pretensions than I can 


, 


lar interest. 


forded me most unbounded pleasure, I looked upon 


boast, have passed away much of their life in the| as men inspired and godlike—to whose merits, no 


refined circles of fashionable society, I have been| human tribute could do justice. 


Those quaint 


content to spend my leisure hours in solitary and| English poets, from the time of Chaucer to that of 


pleasing thought. 


Nevertheless, it has been my|the great dramatist, seemed to me to be touched 


fortune through life to be associated with a great| with the true spirit of poetry and romance; and in 
variety of characters—from the political lion, whose | their lives, I found but a realization of the ideals 
stentorian voice resounds over the Union, to the| which existed in their works. Mozart, Hayden, 
most insignificant biped that ‘ever trod shoe-lea-| and all the great masters of harmony, were men 
ther.’ My catalogue of acquaintances has many oddi-| for whom I entertained the most enthusiastic ad- 


ties of character in it. By far the most numerous of| miration. 


these, however, consist of poets, painters, critics, 


I needed but to read their biographies, 


amateur musicians, and scribblers for fame. With-|in which the soul could revel in harmless yet in- 


out an exception, ambition is their ruling desire ;|toxicating delight. 


Hoffmann, who combined so 


and each secretly indulges in the hope, that he is) many of my favorite attributes, was an author 
destined to outstrip his fellows in the march of in-| whose devotion to music, and strange, eventful ca- 
tellect. Surrounded from early youth by such per-| reer, filled my mind with a thousand conflicting 


sons as these, it cannot be wondered that I have) sensations. 


I almost adored him for his genius; 


imbibed many of their peculiarities, and shades of; and while I deprecated his vices, I must confess 


thought. 


My object in giving this cursory auto-| they afforded me the most intense interest. Thus, 


biography to the world, is to show the varied ef-| caring little whether my heroes—for the exube- 
Aects of an enthusiastic temperament, and to deli-| rance of my imagination caused me to view them 
neate, in some measure, the class to which I belong. | in that light—were of the Sunny South, of the land 

What little I know of my genealogy, would be! of mystic fancy, or of that hallowed by the great 


uninteresting to the reader. 





I shall therefore dis-| masters of philosophy and song—I lived in a world, 
pose of this part by simply referring to the fact, whose shadowy, spirit-like inhabitants, were my 


The great Italian painters, whose history af- - 


and find myself transported into a world of euphony, ” 
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sole companions. It.is not my purpose, however, 
to chronicle my rhapsodies. I merely desire to 
give an unvarnished narrative of real events. 

Il. 

Not having been blessed by the dispenser of 
good and evil, with a dowery, I found it necessary 
on the death of my father, to turn my attention to 
the best method of gaining a livelihood. Hitherto, 
my life had been a mere dream. The time which 
I had devoted to reading and reflection, was pro- 
nounced by gossipping and illiterate neighbors, 
most unprofitably spent. My father, who was a 
kind-hearted, indulgent parent, took little heed of 
the officious suggestions of the villagers ; and per- 
mitted me to pursue the even tenor of my way. 
His death, of course, showed the impropriety of 
his course—though far be it from me to say any 
thing unkind of one whose memory is so dear. As 
I before remarked, I was, at the tender age of fif- 
teen, left alone in the world to shift for myself. 
Those who were previously so well inclined to- 
wards me, and who took such interest in my wel- 
fare, when their inclination and interest were not 
needed, were the first to evince a want of common 
humanity. When I sought employment, I found 
that a very disreputable character was given of 
me. I was pronounced, in plain terms, a most 
worthless, contemptible vagrant. The limited lite- 
rary knowledge I possessed, and my enthusiasm 
for genius, confirmed all that was said of me. My 
only alternative, therefore, to avoid starving, was 
to travel to some part of the country where I was 
not known. With a sad heart, I set out upon my 
pilgrimage. I had learned a lesson which should 
have made some impression on my mind; but I was 
too well disposed towards my fellow-creatures to 
entertain any feelings of resentment for the treat- 
ment I had received. 

Having very little taste for manual labor, I di- 
rected my course to a small town, which had the 
reputation of being somewhat enlightened, under 
the impression that I could gain a living in a man- 
ner to suit my inclination. For once in my life I 
was not disappointed. 

As I passed along the principal street of N ' 
the town in which I had just arrived, I perceived 
in a shop-window a painting marked for sale. 
My passion for the fine arts induced me to examine 
it; and although I had never had an opportunity of 
cultivating a critical taste, my course of reading, 
and an intuitive knowledge of the proper effect of 
light, shade, and coloring, convinced me that this 
was no ordinary production. I had been gazing at 
it with intense interest for some time, when I was 
tapped on the shoulder by an old gentleman, whose 
benevolent countenance seemed to me the mirror 
of kindness and intelligence. As I looked up at 
him, he said— 

“ Well, my young friend, how do you like this 
painting *” 








“JT am much pleased with it, sir,” was my an- 
swer. ‘“ It combines, if I may judge from what I 
have read, many of the excellences of Claude. 
Richness, and vividness of coloring, with a con- 
siderable dash of boldness in the design, render it 
though, unlike the beau-ideal I have formed of his 
landscapes.” 

“And pray,” said the old gentleman, scrutinizing 
my rustic appearance with great curiosity—“ pray, 
my friend, where did you hear of Claude Lor- 
raine?” 

Smiling at his simplicity, I replied, “ Why, sir, I 
read of him to be sure.” 

“'What’s your name ?” inquired my patron. 

“Eldon Cathell.” 

“ Where do you live ?” 

This was a very plain question. I had some 
delicacy about disclosing my circumstances to a 
stranger; but the low condition of my affairs, and 
the kindness of the old gentleman’s tone and ex- 
pression of countenance, removed all my diffidence. 
I then gave him a sketch of my history, which I 
closed with a very enthusiastic account of the 
hopes I indulged, of attaining distinction in some 
intellectual profession, when I could earn sufficient 
to meet my present exigences, and to give me a 
fair start in the world. 

“* What would you like to be, my lad ?” said he, 
evidently much pleased with my candor and enthu- 
siasm. 

“A painter.” 

* Very well—you shall be one.” 

“You are very good, sir.” 

“* No thanks—come along with me.” 

Blessing the caprice of fortune that guided mg 
to the shop-window, I followed the old gentleman. 
What took place deserves to be narrated in a dis- 
tinct part. 





Ill. 

We continued at a good round pace, till we ar- 
rived in an obscure alley near the outskirts of the 
town. My kind cicerone at length stopped at the 
door of a ruinous looking tenement, on which were 
the words “*G. Da Vinci, Portrait and Landscape 
painter.” Having ascended several flights of stairs, 
we found ourselves in a dilapidated garret. Such 
a sight as burst upon my eyes! Mr. Da Vinci was 
in the act of describing one of his pictures. He 
was a tall, attenuated man, very pale. His eye 
had a peculiar lustre, that made me half doubt his 
sanity of mind. There was an expression of 
Christian resignation, mingled with trouble and 
anxiety, in the countenance of the visitor to whom 
Mr. Da Vinci was discoursing, which convinced 
me that the latter was boring him in a peculiarly 
scientific style. Without noticing our appearance, 
the painter continued: “ You see before you, my 
dear sir, the masterpiece of an injured man. You 
see a production well worthy a Titian or a Ram- 
brant—and behold the man who painted it, starving 
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ina miserable garret. I tell you, sir, I’ll be blasted, 
if all taste for the fine arts hasn’t gone to the devil! 
But no matter, future ages will appreciate my ge- 
nius; and the name of this modern Da Vinci will 
soar through the regions of immortality. That 
picture, sir, is the representation of a shattered 
hull, occupied only by a madman. Examine well 
the masterly manner in which I have delineated 
the ferocious countenance of the maniac. Is it not 
a shame that such things cannot be appreciated ? 
A production of my own pencil, going to decay for 
want of a purchaser! Ridiculous, shameful !” 

Mr. Da Vinci, still regardless of our intrusion, 
and anxious to do his painting justice, commenced 
a long descriptive legend, really so wild, so thril- 


me that which is superior to the complicated evils 
which beset poor humanity.” 

Passing round this modern Vatican, my attention 
was next attracted by a curious representation of 
an Apollo Belvidere. His eyes were upturned— 
his mouth wore a ludicrous expression of sadness ; 
and a very pathetic rent was exhibited in the knee 
of his breeches! 

“T am no egotist,” said Mr. Da Vinci, pointing 
towards this picture, “nor do I wish to prove my- 
self one; but in all candor, I must say, I am de- 
cidedly among the best of living artists. This, my 
young friend, is not bare assertion. Look at my 
Apollo Belvidere! By all the gods !—did you ever 
see any thing more truly noble in design! I have 


ling and vivid, that while I admired the richness| discarded all imitation of the old school. You see 
of his imagination, I felt my blood run cold at the | him before you in a modern costame—what can be 
awful extravagance of the scene which he de-|more beautiful or original? I do not despair of 
scribed. His actions gave great effect to all he|seeing the day, when my talents will meet their 
said. Lifting his arms, he stretched forth his pale| merited reward. It is not on the mechanical exe- 
attenuated hands to suit the subject—flashed dread- | cution of my works, that I pride myself. No, sir! 
ful phrenzy from his eyes—and indeed acted alto-|I am above all professional clap-trap. I glory in 
gether so like the maniac he was describing, that | the soul—the poetry—the sublimity of conception, 
I began to meditate very seriously on beating a| which are so visible in all my productions! What 


retreat. 


was Raphael ‘—a mere copyist! What was Cor- 


When the ardor of his enthusiasm had cooled|regio'—a crude uncultivated genius. Michael 
down a little, my worthy patron ventured to ad-| Angelo was an original; but he had not the advan- 


dress him. 


tages which I have—a refined taste, combined 


“Mr. Da Vinci—I, have brought you a little| with great powers of imagination.” 
genius, who is extremely anxious to learn your| I sincerely condoled with Mr. Da Vinci, on the 


profession.” 


barbarity of mankind ; and hoped his anticipations 


“ Zounds!” cried Mr. Da Vinci, “ does the boy | of future reward might not prove chimerical, while 


want to starve?” 


“*] presume he has no particular desire to do 


in my heart I repeated the lines of Cowper— 


“A graver madman, we may sometimes see, 


so; but if you will undertake to give him lessons Quite as absurd, though not as light as he ; 
in your art, I shall not only remunerate you sa- A shallow brain beneath a serious mask, 
tisfactorily, but guard against starvation on his SE ne rey, eee 

part.” IV. 


For a moment, Mr. Da Vinci surveyed me with| I have given my first impressions of Mr. Da 
indignant scorn—but muttering, with a deep sigh,| Vinci at large, in order to show how much we 
that the Fine Arts had gone to the devil, he ac-| may be mistaken in a person, without an intimate 
cepted the offer. An agreement was drawn up;|acquaintance. During the few months that I re- 
and I was left under the guardianship of my new/| mained with him, I learned a great deal, not only 
master. I soon found, that on all other subjects|in the art which I had chosen for my profession, 
save painting, Mr. Da Vinci’s mind was sound and| but in moral philosophy. The egotism and pedan- 
acute. His knowledge of the literature of his art| try which so prejudiced me against Mr. Da Vinci 
was extensive ; but his pedantry and egotism were | at first, 1 soon found originated in his warmth of 


disgusting. 


imagination, and simplicity of character. His pe- 


Of all his productions, that which struck me|culiarities sprang from the heart, and he had not 
most, was a family picture—the principal figure |the art to conceal them. Though plunged in po- 
being the portrait of an infidel, celebrated for noth-| verty, he had a true sense of dignity. His devo- 
ing but his vulgarity and impudence. The chief} tion for painting—a devotion in which I could so 
merit in the painting was a peculiar uniformity, | deeply sympathize—was most ardent and sincere. 


inasmuch as all the family had swivel eyes. 


Possessed of a powerful, though wild, visionary 


“This,” said Mr. Da Vinci, enlarging on its|imagination, he had a soul full of generous and 
merits, “ this is one of the pictures, which at some | lofty aspirations ; and if his talents had equalled his 
future time will immortalize my name. Time|ambition, few would have occupied a more exalted 
may lay his searing hand upon me—I may live in| position in the temple of fame. It may be won- 
misery and starvation—neglect may be my lot—| dered, that, with all these traits to recommend him, 





misfortune my companion—but, sir, I feel within'I did not continue under the tuition of Mr. Da 
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Vinci. But here it was that the little god Cupid 
stepped in and frustrated all my arrangements. 

The old gentleman who took such an interest in 
my welfare, was not only generous but wealthy. 
I believe I have hitherto omitted to mention his 
name, which was Belfin. Owing to his kindness, 
I spent many happy hours at his house ; and it was 
there I first met her, who may be regarded as the 
heroine of my narrative. The practice of descri- 
bing a beauty has become somewhat trite; but as 
a description is generally looked for, I cannot 
evade paying a slight tribute to the charms of my 
dulcina. 

Fayetta Belfin—a pretty name, by the way— 
was of course a most bewitching little creature. 
If I should describe her as my heart dictates, I 
would be thought very extravagant ; but I promise 
the courteous reader, what I intend to say, shall 
be pure matter of fact. 

Imagine her about the height of Pauline Buona- 
parte, or, to be classical, of Cleopatra—just suffi- 
ciently tall for a perfect beauty. She was per- 
fectly formed—the first and most important con- 
sideration. A full, snowy, voluptuous bosom; a 
most exquisitely rounded arm ; and, altogether, a 
cast of enbon-point truly captivating, were the 
chief characteristics of her person. Her face was 
purely classical in its contour. I think I never 
saw features more delicately chiselled. The lips 
were just of that delicious shape and color, which 
an enthusiastic admirer of beauty would delight to 
press ina : 

* Long, long kiss of youth and love.” 
She had a fair skin; and a complexion of that 
warm, loving richness, 


“‘Which wakes the wish, and melts the heart.” 


Her eyes were blue. I have a partiality for blue 
eyes. Within Fayetta’s, sat the mischievous little 
god, shooting arrows of love into every tender 
heart. Her heart was formed, phrenologically 
speaking, for love and poetry; and her brilliant 
brown hair indicated the warmth of her tempera- 
ment. I soon discovered that her disposition was 
exactly in accordance with this description. 

To make an end of the matter, I fell desperately 
in love with this little goddess of beauty. But 
‘the course of true love never did run smooth,’ 
and circumstances madé it necessary that I should 
leave N forever. 





Vv. 


Slender as my resources were, I managed to 
reach the place of my destination—a village most 
romantically situated on the Ohio. I had heard 
so much of the scenery surrounding this place, and 
was so ardent an admirer of the picturesque, that I 
made it my embryo residence. I was not disap- 
pointed in my expectations, respecting the scenic 
beauty of the village. It was really a spot upon 


which nature had lavished her choicest charms. 








There was one moonlight scene, and an event con- 
nected with it, which I can never forget. 

Having succeeded in procuring a situation as 
assistant teacher in the village school, I found my- 
self at leisure every evening to indulge in my fa- 
vorite rhapsodies. I usually devoted an hour to 
traversing the neighboring cliffs, and admiring the 
splendors 6f a Western sunset ; or musing in some 
leafy glen, over undefined aspirations of future 
greatness. The scene to which I have alluded, 
was one well calculated to inflame my romantic 
imagination. 

Late one night, I wandered to the highest cliff 
in the neighborbood of the little village in which I 
sojourned. The moon was just peeping over a 
distant hill, giving a ghost-like appearance to the 
tall trees intervening; and gilding the Ohio, which 
swept in graceful curves beneath me, with such 
brilliant light, that it well merited its title—the 
“Silver Wave.” Immediately back, was a deep, 
dark ravine, echoing at intervals with the ominous 
cry of the owl. A range of craggy cliffs emerged 
from the gloom on the opposite side; the moonlit 
rocks, jutting up in various forms, looked like so 
many turrets and abutments of a magnificent city 
of palaces. At a distance of several leagues, in a 
bend of the river, which wound through the woods 
like a stream of pure silver, a steamer was pursu- 
ing its swift career, leaving behind it a long bril- 
liant string of scintillations, producing a striking 
and beautiful effect. The measured sound of the 
steam echoed from hill to hill, with a thousand re- 
verberations ; between which, ever and anon, dying 
strains of music were borne to the ear. In a leafy 
glen to the left, the village of W could just be 
discerned—its white cottage-roofs glancing mo- 
destly through the surrounding foliage. Away on 
the distant horizon, were ranges of mystic hills— 
each growing fainter as they receded, till all were 
lost in a rich silvery haze. Over the whole, was a 
sky so calm—so delightfully illumined with pale, 
sleeping stars—so vast in its serene beauties, that 
the soul was awed and elevated with indescribable 
sensations, acknowledging the might and majesty 
of the Creator. Well might an enthusiastic admi- 
rer of nature feast his senses upon such a scene as 
this! Well might he seek to imbibe from it, that 
inspiration which would prompt the glory he de- 
sired to attain! ; 

While I gazed in mute admiration on the sub- 
lime scene before me, I heard a rustling among 
the leaves close by. Before I could turn, to as- 
certain the cause, a tall ghost-like form rushed 
past me to the very verge of the cliff. His fea- 
tures were distinctly visible in the moonlight. 
They were noble, and beautifully chiselled, but 
deathly pale. His person was erect, yet too ema- 
ciated to be perfect. It was evident that he did 
not belong to the neighborhood. There was some- 
thing about him which had the air of a city debau- 
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chee; and the scene I have endeavored to de- 
scribe, seemed to fill him with remorse for a mis- 
spent life. Inspired with the serenity and gran- 
deur of every thing around him, he turned his face 
to the orb that was rising from the distant hill, and 
poured forth an apostrophe so swblime—so elo- 
quent, that I was transfixed to the spot. I had 
never listened to such language from human lips. 
It was powerful—beautiful—godlike. In a deep, 
melodious voice, he concluded with an affecting al- 
lusion to the death of hope, and to our final release 
from the troubles of this life. A presentiment of 
something terrible seized upon me. Before I could 
guess his purpose, the mysterious stranger cast 
one lingering look on the scene before him, and 
dashed headlong over the precipice! There was 
a wild, unearthly shriek—the dull echo of a falling 
body—a crashing sound among the rocks below— 
and all was still! 

With sensations of the deepest horror, I hurried 
back to the village. Next morning the body of the 
unfortunate suicide was found crushed and mangled, 
beyond all hopes of identity. No clue was ever 
discovered to his name or history. A few scraps 
of impassioned poetry, without date or title, were 
found upon his person. Thus died one who was 
evidently gifted beyond the common lot of hu- 
manity. A lesson of the dreadful effects of in- 
temperance was taught me, which I never forgot, 
or ceased to profit by. 

VI. 


The five years ensuing, formed somewhat of a 
hiatus in my life. It is true, they were not with- 
out incident ; but that was of a nature uninteresting 
to a reader, fond, as I presume mine is, of romance. 
There are few things in the life of a village school- 
master, calculated to attract attention. The ample 
leisure which such an avocation afforded me, for 
reading and cultivating my favorite art, was the 
only inducement I had for remaining so long in 
W. ; although the primitive manners, and sim- 
plicity of character of the villagers, were not with- 
out their charms for a reflective mind like mine. 

Tired, at length, of the monotony of my life, I 
removed farther west, to a town proverbial for the 
refined taste of its inhabitants. I there set upa 
drawing-school on a new system. Among my pu- 
pils was a lady of a somewhat uncertain age, who 
had long enjoyed her single blessedness. This 
appeared to me rather strange, as she was not ill- 
looking ; and, moreover, had a considerable fortune 
to recommend her. Poverty had cramped my men- 
tal energies long enough; so I thought there was 
no readier method of bettering my condition, than 
connecting myself with my pupil, Miss Claudia 
Lingua. My advances were received with great 
favor; and in less than a month after first sight, 
I was a married man. Alas, how soon was I led 
to repent this mercenary act! My wife’s temper 
was dreadful. When she discovered that it was 
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not exactly love for her person that induced me to 
take her as a partner, there was no end to her re- 
proaches. Nothing could appease her. On my 
devoted head the direst abuse was poured. 
Imagine a year of misery to have passed away, 
during which I had meekly submitted to every in- 
dignity that could be devised for my discomfiture. 
The matrimonial miseries I suffered, had reached 
a point beyond human endurance. Night and day, 
my ears were beset with opprobrious epithets. I 
had no peace, save when nature’s balmy restorer 
quieted, for a moment, my wife’s tongue. Never 
was there a more pitiably, consummately, hen- 
pecked man! 1 did not pretend to retort, for I de- 
tested contention. Being ever peaceably disposed, 
I endeavored to adjust all matters amicably; but to 
no purpose. Claudia scorned to listen to reason. 
The less I said, the more she scolded ; and yet, if 
J ventured to assert my rights, her vituperations 
were increased to a lamentable extent. My cn- 
thusiasm for the fine arts was rapidly evaporating. 
I was becoming one of the most fretful, miserable 
creatures in existence. Every day my face be- 
came paler, and my person more attenuated, till at 
length I was a mere walking skeleton. If, in the 
course of a short peregrination I met with some 
pleasant or lucky adventure, it was always my cus- 
tom to impart it with joy and kindness to Claudia; 
but she treated my good intentions with contempt. 
My condition was really pitiable. I secretly re- 
solved to leave her; for the bare idea of mention- 
ing the subject of a separation in her presence, put 
me in a cold tremor. The valorous resolution 
formed, I chuckled to myself, in the words of Mas- 
singer, 

“ Thou buzzing drone, that "bout my ears dost hum, 

To strike thy rankling sting into my heart, 

Whose renown time nor medicine could assuage,— 

Thus do I put thee off!” 

With the greatest secrecy, and not a few mis- 
givings, | made my preparations. Every thing 
succeeded to my satisfaction. Claudia never dis- 
covered my absence, till she received a letter which 
I had left in the post-office, informing her of my 
resolution never again to show her the light of my 
countenance. I have since been told that on read- 
ing this epistle, her rage was ungovernable ; and, 
indeed, it is with becoming grief I add, that after 
losing the only object upon which she could law- 
fully exercise her tougue, she gradually pined 
away, till death silenced her forever. Peace be 
with thee, Claudia! Mayest thon find that rest in 
the grave, which was unknown to thee while 
living ! 

Vil. 

By this time I had begun to despair of attaining 
any celebrity in the art which I had chosen for my 
profession. Disappointment and want of patronage 
damped the ardor of my enthusiasm. In a fit of 
disgust, I resolved to give up painting, and try 





something more profitable. 
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I took up my residence in a large city, where I 
fancied my talents would be appreciated. Having 
sufficient money to meet my immediate wants, I 
turned my attention to writing poetry and plays. 
The first I soon discovered was a flat, stale, and 
unprofitable business. Whether the fact was owing 
to a want of merit in me, or a want of taste in the 
publishers, I cannot say; but it is quite certain, 
nothing from my pen in the poetical way, produced 
me a single cent. My plays were highly spoken 
of; and the managers of the theatres, to whom I 
submitted them, took great pleasure in having the 
productions decently murdered before the public; 
but, alas! I could get nothing for them—not even 
enough to cover the funeral expenses. 

Driven to despair by want and disappointment, I 
resolved to try my hand, as a last resource, at 
novel-writing. In due time I produced a very 
grand affair. Elated with the successful manner 
in which I had disposed of my task, I took the 
work to the nearest publisher, persuaded he would 
jump at the lucrative offer I intended to make him. 
Here again I was taught a lesson. He turned 
over the pages—said the chirography was pretty— 
spoke of hard times—great press of business—no 
time to examine the work, &c. Cursing the il- 
literate boor, I carried my manuscript to another 
publisher, rejoicing in the idea that the last had 
suffered a considerable loss. The next spoke in 
very condescending and encouraging terms. He 
even took the trouble to read a few pages, which 
he pronounced -capital,—pithy—execellent—well 
calculated to be popular! But unfortunately he 
had too much business on hand, to attempt the pub- 
lication of so great a work. Disgusted with the 
numerous replies of a similar nature, with which 
the publishers generally favored me, I returned to 
my lodgings, and did no doubt the most prudent 
thing I ever did in my life—burned my novel ! 

This cursory and somewhat irregular autobiog- 
raphy draws to a close. I have been for many 
years an adventurer. My lifehas not been without its 
charms, fraught as it was with every vicissitude 
of fortune, from youth to age. There are many 
things which I might have done—many which 
should have been avoided. It is too late now, 
however, to fret about them. If I had the power 
to live again, I might do better. My history, I 
trust, is not without a moral. I have shown, in 
accordance with the motto which stands at its 
head, that application and study are the surest 
means of attaining intellectual distinction. How- 
ever lofty may be our aspirations, and great as na- 
ture’s gifts may be, they will avail very little, if 
not aided by sound thought, and severe study. I 
am now nearly thirty, and what have I done? Lite- 
rally, nothing! Those hours which should have 
been employed in laying the foundation of that 
eminence to which [ aspired, have been wasted in 
visionary dreams of greatness. I have depended 





too much on my natural gifts of mind. The en- 
thusiasm which should have led me to look well to 
the cause, has been concentrated on the effect; 
and thus the first has been overlooked, and the 
last has never been attained. I must confess, 
however, that I am still an enthusiast. What is 
inherent in me, cannot be eradicated. If I have 
failed in the realization of those ambitious dreams 
which have ever been my solace,I have profited 
by them, and afforded an example to the world 
which cannot fail to be of advantage. Thus, in 
some measure, I am consoled for my disappoint- 
ments. 

It is now my most delightful task to sit down, 
in some solitary nook, away from the bustle and 
turmoil of mankind, and think over the past. I 
am one of the happiest of mortals. I look only at 
the bright side of past events; and with a heart 
full of kindly feelings towards all living things, 
and an imagination unimpaired by age, I await 
that decree of time which will mingle me with the 
dust from which I came. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 
PART V. 


The French Knights supposing that the catas- 
trophe at Gozo, related in the last chapter, might 
be told in Europe to their general disgrace, clamo- 
rously called for a council, by which all the cir- 
cumstances of the siege, and surrender of the cas- 
tle, might be made publicly known. Omedes, as a 
friend and countryman of De Sesa, rejected their 
proposition, saying that an absent commander, who 
was either dead, or a prisoner among his enemies, 
could not be justly tried for his conduct. Through 
the instrumentality of the Grand-Master, it was 
commonly believed that the Governor of Gozo died 
in its defence; and it was not until many years 
after, when De Sessa returned to the convent, 
having effected his escape by bribing his jailors, 
that people were aware of his existence. Being 
put under arrest, he underwent a trial, was ac- 
quitted of cowardice, and restored to his former 
dignity. This clemency, he owed rather to the 
commisseration of the monks for his long confine- 
ment, than to what he actually deserved. 

When Gozo was depopulated, and all its dwell- 
ings destroyed, the Janizaries returned to their 
ships ; and the Admiral, with a light but favorable 
breeze, shaped his course for Tripoli, the Leptis 
Magna of the ancients, a town built on the sand 
near the sea, and defended by old and dilapidated 
walls. Sinam arriving safely at Tachara, a small 
town distant some twelve miles from the westward 
of the city he had gone to besiege, was kindly re- 
ceived by Morat Aga, the Arab governor of the 
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district ; who, not only gave him every facility for 
landing his army, but even sent one of his own ca- 
valry with a summons to Gaspard La Vallier, 
promising that should he surrender, the garrison 
would be permitted to depart in peace; but should 
he refuse, and the place be taken by storm, he 
would treat it as a conquered town, and give it up 
to be sacked by his troops. The answer of the in- 
trepid old Knight was as laconic, as brave. He 
said he had been entrusted by the Grand-Master 
with the defence of Tripoli, and so long as he had 
his existence, he would faithfully perform his duty. 

The Turkish commander, well knowing the 
character of La Vallier, and being satisfied that 
nothing could be gained by threats, advanced with 
forty pieces of cannon to begin the siege. . He had 
not, however, commenced his operations, when a 
vessel, under the French flag, having on board 
Gabriel D’Amaront, the embassador of Henry II. 
to the Sublime Porte, arrived, and came to anchor 
in the midst of the Ottoman fleet. D’Amaront, 
while on his voyage to Constantinople, had acci- 
dentally stopt at Malta. Omedes, taking advan- 
tage of this circumstance, and fearing that all the 
European powers would blame him for his negli- 
gence should ‘Tripolibe captured, earnestly begged 
of the French embassador to change his destina- 
tion and act as a mediator between Sinam and 
himself. 

D’Amaront, going to the camp of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was graciously received by the 
Turks, to whom he quickly made known the ob- 
ject of his visit. The Admiral as quickly however 
put an end to all negotiation, by showing the in- 
structions which he had received from the Sultan, 
and saying that if he did not obey them, he should, 
on his return to Constantinople, pay for his diso- 
bedience by the loss of his head. This argument 
was conclusive, and the Frenchman was preparing 
to take his departure for the purpose of carrying 
the petition in person to Selyman, when he found 
himself detained by the Ottoman Admiral, who 
had ordered his vessel to be completely unrigged. 
D’Amaront strongly protested against this deten- 
tion, remarking that he was the representative of 
a powerful monarch, who was at peace with the 
Sultan; that he was charged with despatches from 
his government, which were of the utmost impor- 
tanee to both powers, and which ought to be im- 
mediately delivered to the Turkish Divan, to whom 
they were directed by the hand of his King. Si- 
nam, not wishing to take the responsibility of re- 
fusing to grant the embassador his liberty, called 
his councillors together; they decided that he 
should be kept where he was, though his every 
other wish should be gratified ; and all in the camp 
were ordered to treat him with the most marked 
attention. 


little execution, as it was the only well fortified 
point of all the fortifications. 

Sevetal days after the siege was commenced; 
and when, under the spirited fire of the Knights, 
many of the Infidels had fallen, an apostate villain, 
who was born in Provence, and who acted as a spy 
to Aga Morat, escaped from the city, and advised 
Dragut to turn his attention to another place, 
where the walls could be soon overthrown, and his 
soldiers effect an entrance. Forty hours after this 
advice was given, La Vallier, being persuaded that 
Tripoli could no longer be defended, left his for- 
tress ; and, through the intercession of D’Amaront, 
succeeded in making a favorable capitulation with 
the Ottoman general. The soldiers, not knowing 
the terms of the treaty, and supposing they were 
to have their liberty, tumultuously left their quar- 
ters, and took to the plains. Aga Morat, however, 
soon convinced them of their error; for, surround- 
ing the whole body with his cavalry, he made them 
all his slaves. Bitterly did these poor captives re- 
pent of their cowardly conduct during the siege ; 
for they thought that their sufferings in bondage 
would be more grievous than death. 

Des Roches, who commanded a fort, and had a 
garrison of two hundred Calabrians, resolutely re- 
fused to submit, unless Dragut would promise to 
him and his soldiers a safe conveyance to Malta. 
As it was a position which could be desperately 
defended, the Turk was obliged to accede to the 
terms; he sent a ring from his finger, as a token 
that he would faithfully fulfil his promise. Thus 
was Tripoli conquered on the 15th of August, 1551, 
after having been held by the Christians something 
more than forty years from the time of its capture 
by the Count of Navarre. , 

When Sinam had got all the Knights in his 
power, wholly regardless of his oaths, he stripped 
them of their habits, and treated them as slaves. 
He expected that he should receive for their ran- 
som, a sum which might be sufficient to defray the 
whole expense which he had been at, to get pos- 
session of their city. The French embassador, 
enraged at this behavior, boldly told the haughty 
mussulman, that should he not strictly fulfil the 
terms of the treaty, the Sultan would lose all the 
nonor of his victories by the treachery of his con- 
duct. This language, so plainly spoken, had the 
desired effect; for the monks were soon released 
from their chains, and permitted to embark on the 
galleys which were to carry them to their con- 
vent. 

The day after the Turkish Admiral hoisted his 
flag on the bastions of Tripoli, he had a splendid 
pavilion erected, and sent an invitation to D’Ama- 
ront and La Vallier to dine with him. This they 
accepted, hoping, that when the wine was passing, 
they might obtain a promise for the liberation of 





On the 8th of August, the Turkish batteries 
were opened upon the Tripoline castle ; but with 





some of their friends, who were still held in bon- 
dage. Their hopes were not fruitless ; for twenty 
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more Christians were released, on condition that 
thirty Janizaries, who were made prisoners at 
Malta, should be set at liberty on their arrival. 

There unfortunately chanced to be among the 
Christian captives, an old gunner, named John de 
Chabas, who was known to have shot off the hand 
of the “‘ Clarke general” of the Mussulmen army. 
When the dinner was finished, which had been of 
the most magnificent description, and while the 
hundred Turkish guests, dressed in their long robes 
of golden cloth, of velvet, and damask, were still 
seated around the festive board, a call was made 
for de Chabas ; he was soon brought, accompanied 
by a few savage wretches, who were to act as his 
executioners. When the hoary-headed old soldier 
was told of the manner in which he was to die, his 
fortitude for a moment failed him ; but he quickly 
recovered his firmness, and bravely perished as a 
martyr to the Christian religion. The Turks after 
lopping off the ears and nose of the Spaniard, in- 
humed him to his breast in the earth, and fired at 
his head and shoulders, until they saw he was 
nearly dead, when they put an end to his existence 
by cutting his throat. 

The Embassador and Knight, after being com- 
pelled to witness this sad tragedy, took their leave; 
and, embarking, set sail for Malta, where they ar- 
rived on the afternoon of the second day of their 
passage. Much to the surprise of D’Amaront, 
when he was preparing to enter the harbor, he 
found the progress of his vessel impeded by a 
chain, and the soldiers of St. Angelo under arms. 
Laying off the island under easy sail during the 
night, he made his appearance again in the morn- 
ing, when he was allowed to anchor, and received 
permission to land. The embassador, immediately 
going to the palace, was received by the Grand- 
Master in a most distant and uncourteous manner, 
Being told by Omedes of the suspicion which the 
Order entertained of his having, in his recent em- 
bassy to Tripoli, leagued in a treacherous manner 
with La Vallier to surrender the place, he repelled 
the charge with the utmost indignation, and de- 
manded to be publicly heard. A council being 
called, D’Amaront stated, that he accepted of the 
thankless service at the earnest desire of the 
Grand-Master, who, being aware of the error he 
had committed in not sending a sufficient force for 
the defence of Tripoli, now that it was captured, 
was trying to throw the blame of it on the shoul- 
ders of others, which he alone ought only to bear. 
He stated also that his duty had been faithfully 
performed ; and he sincerely trusted that the con- 
ditions which he had made with the Turkish Ad- 
miral for the ransom of the Knights, would be 
strictly and honorably performed. ‘The embassa- 
dor, finding his statements were not generally be- 
lieved, and his requests were not likely to be com- 
plied with, left the assembly in disgust; and re- 
turning to his galley, did not again land, while he 





remained at the island. He even carried his en- 
mity so far, that when sailing out of the port for 
Constantinople, he would not salute the garrison ; 
which was always customary with a Christian 
ship: 

At the suggestion of Omedes, La Vallier and 
three others of the principal monks, who had re- 
turned from Tripoli, were thrown in prison, and 
there detained until a court had been formed, over 
which a secular judge, named Anthony de Combe, 
was called to preside. The Grand-Master, who 
was a known enemy of La Vallier, and who had 
given him his appointment in Barbary, only to have 
him absent from the Chapter, was particularly 
anxious that he should be found guilty of having 
betrayed his trust; therefore he appointed only 
those to sit in judgment, who were his creatures, 
and who would bring in just such a verdict as he 
might wish. Villegagnon, who was present during 
the time the witnesses were undergoing their ex- 
amination, and who observed the unjust manner in 
which the trial was conducted, rose in court, and, 
with that generous intrepidity for which he was so 
famed, openly declared, that he would act as coun- 
sel for the accused, who would certainly be found 
guilty, if no one was permitted to speak in their 
defence. He stated that in his opinion, the loss 
of Tripoli was only to be ascribed to the negli- 
gence and avarice of the Grand-Master, who was 
more desirous of enriching his relatives, than of 
sustaining the dignity of the Order. Villegagnon 
further declared in a still louder voice, that had 
the funds which were placed aside only for the de- 
fence of that city, been lawfully appropriated, the 
prisoners at the bar would have never been found 
in their present unfortunate situation. 

The French Knights were pleased with the 
manly conduct of their leader, and coincided with 
him in their opinions. Omedes, enraged at this 
accusation, was aroused to greater exertions, that 
he might carry his point, and have La Vallier con- 
demned. But the statements of all those who testi- 
fied against the accused, were declared by Ville- 
gagnon to be false ; and he called sixty respectable 
persons to sustain him in this his sweeping declara- 
tion. 

The trial being finished, de Combe, in full coun- 
cil, gave the following verdict: that although it 
was true the loss of Tripoli was occasioned in a 
measure by the cowardice of the garrison; yet any 
Knight, who yielded a post with which he had 
been charged, without the consent of the Grand- 
Master, was liable to be degraded ; and he there- 
fore adjudged all the prisoners to be deprived 
of their habits and expelled from the Order. 
Omedes, expressing himself dissatisfied with this 
sentence, as he wished to save the three Spanish 
monks who had been condemned, reversed the 
verdict of de Combe, and declared that La Vallier 
only should suffer; he having been the chief in 
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command, aad having signed the terms of the ca- 
pitulation. This contemptible conduct of the judge 
so enraged the Knights of the different languages, 
that they swore on their honors not to permit the 
sentence to be carried into execution, unless made 
to bear equally on all. The bailiff, Schilling, in 
his excitement, publicly called de Combe a profli- 
gate villain; while Niguer, a Castilian, as openly 
said he was a wretch, and only a fit instrument to 
carry the wishes of the Grand-Master into effect, 
be they what they might. 

Omedes was, much to his mortification, obliged 
to succumb to the popular will ; but it was only for 
a time, as he shortly after reinstated Fuster, de 
Sousa, and Herrera, to their former dignities ; 
though his hostility to La Vallier never ceased ; 
and this aged Knight, who was more imprudent 
than culpable, was left to linger in confinement. 

Henry II., having been informed of the treat- 
ment which D’Amaront received from the Grand- 
Master, sent a messenger, named Belloy, with a 
letter demanding of him an explanation, and to be 
made acquainted whether his envoy had been guilty 
of those transactions, which he had been pleased, 
by his emissaries, to circulate in Europe against 
him. After much deliberation in his council, 
Omedes retracted his accusations ; though the 
friends of Charles V. would never believe but that 
the statements were true. 

While the convent was disturbed by these dis- 
sensions, Leo Strozzi, the Prior of Capua, and the 
same Florentine Knight, whom we have before 
named as having been appointed by Omedes Ad- 
miral of his gallies, but who afterwards accepted ofa 
French command, arrived at Malta, and sought the 
Grand-Master’s protection. This request not being 
granted—it being the wish of Omedes to compel 
him to enter the Spanish service—Strozzi, calling 
himself “ the friend of God alone,” put to sea, and 
for a year made prizes of every thing which came 
in his way; though he landed the crews of all 
Christian vessels in safety, and gave them their 
personal effects. Having been particularly fortu- 
nate in his cruise in the Levant, he purchased a 
magnificent church ornament, which he sent to the 
image of our lady of Philermo, at Malta. On the 
borders of this ornament, were embroidered these 
words of St. John— He came to his own, and 
his own received him not.” Strozzi directed his 
messenger, by whom he sent his gift, to make an 
application that he might be admitted as one of 
the convent ; but this petition was sternly refused ; 
Omedes declaring that should the Prior of Capua 
make his appearance, he would be treated as an 
enemy, and be fired upon from his batteries. 
When this answer was made known to the Knights, 
a meeting was called, and a letter written to Strozzi, 
informing him, that were he to come he would be 
well received, and his wishes complied with. This 
intimation was sufficient for the Prior to act upon. 





Sailing directly for Malta, he was joined on his 
landing by many of the most respectable monks, 
who accompanied him to the palace of the Grand- 
Master, and urgently requested that he might be 
reinstated as one of their body. Omedes, awed by 
the high bearing of Strozzi, and aware that he 
could not refuse the request of his companions 
without running the risk of having a rebellion in 
the Order, made a merit of necessity, and received 
him as a friend—expressing a hope that when he 
had recovered from the fatigues of his voyage, he 
would make a survey of the island, and observe 
what places might be the most easily and most 
effectually defended. The Prior executed this 
service with the utmost alacrity, and reported a 
plan to the council, which, if it eould have been 
accepted, would have rendered Malta impregnable. 
The suggestions which he made were every way 
worthy of his talents and character. He proposed 
the erection of a town on Mount Sceberras, and 
the building of a splendid fortress for its defence. 
The idea was only abandoned because the state 
of the treasury would not sanction so heavy an ex- 
pense. ‘Two forts, however, were ordered to be 
immediately built; the one on Sceberras, to be 
called St. Elmo; and the other on Mount St. Ju- 
lian, to be designated as St. Michael; both being 
named in commemoration of the castles which de- 
fended the entrance of the harbor of Rhodes. 
Engineers and building materials were sent from 
Sicily with the greatest expedition; and so anx- 
iously did the Knights labor, that in the brief space 
of six months both fortifications were finished. 
St. Elmo still remains as a monument to the 
memory of Strozzi; it being one of the most per- 
fect fortresses of the present age. 

Omedes, finding he could not prevail upon the 
Prior of Capua to enter in the Spanish service, 
and dreading his every-day increasing influence in 
the Order, expressed a wish that he would take 
charge of an expedition that he was preparing to 
send against Zoara, a wealthy town in the pro- 
vince of Tripoli; and which, from its exposed sit- 
uation by land, he had understood could be easily 
captured. Strozzi, wishing to distinguish himself, 
willingly accepted of this command; setting sail 
on the 6th of August, with a few galleys, having 
on board one thousand men and three hundred 
monks, he arrived safely on the coast of Barbary, 
and near to the place which he had gone to attack. 
By an unfortunate mistake of the pilot, the troops 
were landed some two leagues more distant from 
Zoara than was necessary, which caused them, 
during the night, a tedious march of several hours 
over a long and sandy plain. 

The Christians were divided into three bodies, 
and led by experienced Knights. Passing through 
the gates of the town, which they found open and 
unguarded, they had perfect possession of the place 
before the citizens were aroused to their danger, 
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by the sound of the drums, and the clangor of arms. 
When the soldiers found they had nothing to fear 
from the inhabitants, they scattered themselves in 
every direction, and committed all those excesses 
which were usual in a captured city. As the 
commander, La Vallette, was employed in con- 
ducting some fifteen hundred prisoners, of all ages, 
down to the beach, to have them embarked, he 
was saluted by a Moor, who had formerly been in 
his service, and who inquired if he was aware that 
a body of four thousand Turks were in full march 
to attack him? Strozzi, on his receiving this in- 
formation, quickly sounded a retreat ; but the troops 
were so scattered, that the signal was not gene- 
rally heard; and Mogat Aga entering at the mo- 
ment with his army, a desperate conflict took place 
in the streets of the half sacked town. Though 
the Maltese fought with their usual bravery, yet 
they could not, against such numbers, gain any sig- 
nal advantage. The Prior hearing of the death of 
his nephew, and anxious to avenge it, advanced at 
the head of some soldiers, and threw himself in the 
midst of the fight. Being severely wounded, he 
would have certainly been killed, had not Torcil- 
las, a Majorcan Knight of great strength and cour- 
age, taken him up in his arms, and carried him to 
the shore; whence he was taken to his galley. 
The commander Copier, and the monks Soto Major 
and St. Jaille, magnanimously lost their lives, 
while assisting in the escape of De Strozzi. Cas- 
siere, the standard-bearer, forming his few re- 
maining men in a’square, successfully repelled the 
numerous attacks of the Turkish cavalry; and, 
getting to the beach, waded off to the boats, which 
had been brought as near as the shallow water 
would permit. 

During the whole of this anxious period, never, 
for a moment, was the flag of the Order furled; 
and though its folds had been pierced with bullets, 
its fragments were preserved. In this sad attempt 
on Zoara, many distinguished Knights perished. 
The language of Italy lost three who were particu- 
larly renowned, Valperga, Sporza, and Justiniani; 
while of the French, sixteen, all descended from 
the first families in their country, were left among 
the slain. 

It would appear as if the Christians brought 
their misfortunes upon themselves; for had they 
been content with merely sacking the town, they 
could have executed their object, and retired in 
safety. It was the permission they gave to their 
soldiers to ravish the Moorish women, that brought 
down the vengeance of God upon them, and caused 
their destruction. Strozzi was so weak from his 
wounds, that when he returned to Malta, he was 
carried to his palace on a plank. 

Fancying that he did not receive that attention 
from the Grand- Master which his conduct deserved, 
he took command of some galleys, and sailed on a 
cruise even before he had recovered his health. In 





this service he was so fortunate, that when his 
prizes arrived, “‘ opulence and plenty were restored 
to the whole island.” 

Early in the summer of 1553, an envoy, named 
Hosmadon, was sent to Omedes, from Mary Queen 
of England, requesting that an accredited agent 
might be sent to her court, as she was disposed to 
restore to the Order those possessions of which she 
thought it had been unjustly deprived by her father. 
The Chevalier de Montferrat was employed on this 
embassy, and reinvested in the estates which for- 
merly belonged to the convent. Sir Richard Seely, 
for his exertions in this negotiation, was appointed 
Grand-Prior of London. During the reign of Eliza- 
beth, this investment was annulled ; and never after 
were the British Knights permitted to draw any 
public revenues from England. 

D’Omedes, who had been for a long time in ill 
health, breathed his last on the 6th of September, 
1553, in the seventeenth year of his sovereignty, 
and eightieth year of his age. So unpopular was 
he with the monks, that it was even proposed to 
have his funeral expenses paid from his private 
property. This proposition, however, was rejected ; 
and he was buried with the usual ceremonies, and 
at the public charge. 

When a council was called to appoint a succes- 
sor to D’Omedes, Leo de Strozzi was named, and 
would have surely been chosen, had not Gagnon, 
the great defender of the Order, and one of the 
elective number, been called upon for his opinion; 
which he gave to the following purport: He ob- 
served, that no one could respect the Prior of Ca- 
pua for his courage, good conduct and experience, 
more than he did; but he was a sworn enemy to 
the house of Medicis; and, should he be elected as 
their chief, what security had they, that he would 
not, on some pretence or other, employ their gal- 
leys against that family, and thus bring upon them 
the hatred of the Spanish Emperor; and, in the 
event of their being attacked by the Turks, thus 
effectually prevent their getting any assistance 
from Italy ? 

So true and disinterested did this argument ap- 
pear, that the electors almost unanimously declared 
in favor of Claudius de la Sangle, a Frenchman, 
who was Grand-Hospitaller of the Order, and em- 
bassador at the court of Rome. The Pope was so 
pleased with the choice, that he made his election 
known to the Romans, by a general salute from 
his fortress of St. Angelo. Three Knights, Gag- 
non, Pascatore and Bernardin, who had been chiefly 
instrumental in the appointment of La Sangle, not 
long after, suddenly died, and under circumstances 
which led it to be generally believed, that they had 
been poisoned by Perpaille, one of Strozzi’s ser- 
vants. The Prior never recovered from the im- 
putation of having been concerned in this villain- 
ous transaction. 

Charles V., having heard that the Grand-Master 
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would embark from Messina, where some Maltese 
galleys were to be present to receive him, sent an 
envoy, Acugna, with instructions to the Viceroy, 
to pay him the most marked honors; saying he 
could not show too much attention to one, ‘ who 
was at the head of an Order, which was the bul- 
wark of his Italian dominions.” Acugna was or- 
dered to inform La Sangle, that he had visited Si- 
cily only for the purpose of bringing to him the 
congratulations of the Emperor on his election. 
This statement might have been believed, had he 
not, at his interview, made mention of another 
subject which appeared to be of more importance 
to the interests of the Spanish court. Charles V. 
was anxious to rid himself of the trouble and ex- 
pense of supporting a garrison at Mehedia ; there- 
fore he proposed that the convent should be re- 
moved from Malta to that city ; flattering himself 
that the Knights would readily accept of his offer, 
as it would recompense them, in a measure, for the 
loss of ‘Tripoli, and give them a tenable position in 
the. midst of their enemies on the African shore. 
To make the proposition the more palatable, the 
Emperor promised to allow for the expense of their 
removal, the continual yearly sum of seventy-two 
thousand livres, which were to be paid out of his 
Sicilian revenues. As La Sangle did not feel him- 
self authorized to give a definite answer, he in- 
vited Acugna to accompany him to Malta; which 
invitation was accepted. ‘They both arrived there 
on the Ist of January, 1554. 

After the Grand-Master had been installed on 
his throne, a council was called, and the envoy re- 
quested to make known the object of his mission. 
When the subject had been discussed, it was unani- 
mously resolved to send a deputation of eight of 
the most experienced commanders to visit Mehe- 
dia, and make a report whether or not it would be 
advisable to accept of the Emperor’s offer. The 
account which the Knights gave on their return, 
was not at all favorable for their removal. They 
admitted that its fortifications were in good order; 
but they stated that the situation of them could have 
hardly been worse; for they were built on a penin- 
sula which jutted into the sea; they could afford 
but little protection to their galleys, which to them, 
as a maritime Order, was so absolutely necessary. 
Two monks were sent to Spain to inform the Em- 
peror of the reasons which had influenced the con- 
vent to remain where it was. 

Although Charles V. appeared satisfied with 
this decision, yet the Viceroy of Sicily took um- 
brage at it, and forbid the exportation of corn; 
supplies of which were so necessary for the Mal- 
tese. To get this edict removed, La Sangle was 
compelled to send several galleys, commanded by 
Strozzi, to drive away the Moslem pirates, who 
were cruising on the Sicilian coast. 


received a letter from his brother, stating that 
Henry II. had given him the command of his army 
in Italy, and was desirous that he should take 
charge of his fleet. This appointment Strozzi 
was determined to accept, hoping that he might, 
with the aid of his friends on shore, be enabled to 
overthrow that dynasty, which had driven his 
father, in desperation, to seek that peace in the 
tomb which he could not find on earth. 

The Viceroy, fearing that Strozzi might be thus 
bought, was preparing to obey the instructions of 
Charles V., and to prevent the Maltese galleys 
from leaving the harbor, when the Prior effected 
his escape by a stratagem, which one only of his 
talent and courage could plan and carry into exe- 
cution. Being seated at dinner with the Viceroy, 
one of the Knights entered and remarked, that he 
had seen some Turkish galleys on the coast which 
he thought might be easily surprised and taken. 
The Prior, rising from the table, said, with a smile, 
that he hoped to have them in a few hours safely 
anchored in port. The Governor, never supposing 
that it was a trick, permitted him quietly to take 
his leave, and wished him all the success which 
his promptness deserved. 

When the Admiral got outside of the island, he 
set sail for Malta; and on his arrival, resigned his 
situation, giving it to be understood, that with two 
galleys of his own, and one of his brothers, he in- 
tended to cruise on his private account. Many of 
the young monks, anxious to serve under so expe- 
rienced a leader, engaged in this expedition. Some 
few Italians and Spaniards, on Strozzi’s making 
known his true intentions, asked their dismission ; 
but a large number still remained, saying, that they 
were willing to engage in any service where he 
should be their chief. 

Sailing for the coast of Tuscany, the Prior 
stopt at Ercole; here he was advised by the 
French General, who occupied the place, not to 
make any movement, until he should be joined by 
a squadron of Provencal ships, which, from the 
time they had been at sea, might be daily ex- 
pected. Strozzi, observing that where his ene- 
mies were so near he could never be quiet, formed 
the rash and insignificant project of seizing upon 
the fortress of Scarlino. Landing to reconnoitre 
the position, he was unfortunately recognized by an 
ignorant mountaineer, who was laying in ambush, 
and shot him in the side; causing a wound, which 
terminated his existence in less than twenty-four 
hours after it was given. 

Thus ignobly fell one of the most distinguished 
naval commanders of his day; a man who, had 
his moral ch aracter been equal to his courage, 
would have doubtless been seated on the Maltese 
throne. 

Less than a year after Strozzi had been en- 





While the Prior of Capua was employed on this 
duty, and laying with his squadron at Palermo, he 


tombed in the cathedral of Porte Ercole, Cosimo 
de Medicis, with a feeling unbecoming a Christian 
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warrior, had his ashes removed from their resting- 
place and thrown into the sea.* 

Parisot de La Vallette, who succeeded to the 
command of the gallies of the Order, soon became 
celebrated for his successes against the Turkish 
pirates, whom he compelled to leave their cruising 
grounds, on the coasts of Sicily and Naples, and 
keep more confined to their havens. Several of 
the commanders, stimulated by his exertions, fitted 
out vessels at their own expense, and sailed with 
such good fortune, as to prevent the Barbary cor- 
sairs from making their appearance between the 
straits of Gibraltar, and the mouths of the Nile. 

The Sultan, incensed at their daring, made a 
promise to his Divan, that he would expel the 
Knights from Malta as he had done from Rhodes. 
This information having been conveyed to the 
convent by some spies whom they had always in 
their employ at Constantinople, La Sangle turned 
his attention to the repairing of his forts, and in 
sending messengers to the different Christian pow- 
ers, begging them to give their assistance should 
Selyman attempt to earry his threat into execution. 
So thoroughly did the Grand-Master fortify the 
peninsula of St. Michael, that in honor of him it 
was called the Isle of La Sangle, which name it 
bears to this day. 

On the afternoon of the 23d of September, 1556, 
a dreadful hurricane passed over Malta, destroying 
many buildings, and killing five hundred of its in- 
habitants. It continued but half an hour, and was 
accompanied with.torrents of rain. Four galleys 
were overset, and most of the officers, with their 
crews, perished. ‘The monks, Lescut and Rome- 
gas, are particularly named; whose sad fate on this 
occasion was severely mourned. When the Grand- 
Master was personally employed in righting one of 
these vessels, he heard a noise, which induced him 
to have a hole cut in the bottom, from which first 
issued a monkey, and afterwards out of the same 
aperture, the Chevalier de l’Escure and several 
other Knights made their appearance; they had 
miserably passed the night, up to their chins in 
water, and with hardly air enough to preserve 
them from suffocation. 

Dragut, ever watchful to seize any opportunity, 
which should present itself, to distress the Knights, 
when he heard of this disaster, set sail with a large 
fleet, and made his appearance off their island. 
Not thinking himself sufficiently strong to attack 
the forts, he was content to land some Janizaries 
and ravage the villages. Before, however, he had 


* When Lewis of France was advised by his friends to 
overthrow the monument which covered the remains of the 
Duke of Bedford at Roan, he made this memorable answer: 
‘“‘God forbid that I should give way to such a dishonorable 
act, as to disquiet his dead bones, who when he was alive 
made all France fear and dread him. It savors too much 
of a base and sordid mind, to insult upon a dead lion.” A 
striking contrast this of the conduct of Cosmo de Medicis, 
to the ashes of Strozzi. 





time to embark with his prisoners and spoil, the 
commander Lustic, Grand-Marshal of the Order, 
sallied out with three hundred monks, and attacked 
him so fiercely that he lost many of his men, and 
with difficulty himself escaped. 

Francis de Lorraine, getting his squadron in 
readiness, put to sea for the purpose of meeting 
with Dragut, and giving him battle. Not falling 
in with the Turkish Corsair, he cruised along the 
Barbary coast, and made so many captures, that 
on his return to Malta his galleys were Jaden with 
spoil. 

One of the last acts which the Grand-Master 
performed prior to his decease, was to make him- 
self acquainted with the circumstances of La Val- 
lier’s trial and condemnation. Being satisfied that 
the verdict was given more from party spirit than 
justice, he ordered the commander to be released 
from his confinement, though he did not reinstate 
him as a Knight. 

La Sangle died on the 15th of September, 1557, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and fourth of 
his reign. The monks, in gratitude for his mag- 
nificent bequest of sixty thousand crowns to their 
treasury, ordered that twelve thousand livres should 
be added to the dowry of his niece, Mademoiselle 
de Montchanar; they moreover purchased some 
splendid church ornaments, on which they caused 
the name and arms of their deceased Prince to be 
richly embroidered. 

It is said that La Sangle was the first who in- 
troduced the round velvet cap ; as before his time, 
the Grand-Masters had the antique toque, with 
three points and a fold, very like those now worn 
by priests. 

This epitaph remains on La Sangle’s monument. 

D. O. M. 
Frater Claudius De La Sancie, 


Vir animo libero, modestoque post expugnatam, eo trire- 
mium duce, Aphricam ; dum Rome secundo legatum, hos- 
pitularius ageret, ad magistratum hospilalis inde vocatus, 
mores exemplo, legibus que componens, procellis temporum 
superior ; arcem novamque Sangleam condens sibi parcus, 
magnis opibus erario congestis, sexagesimo tertio aetatis 
anno cum veterem urbem inviserit, ibi laetali, deliquio cor- 
reptus festinantur, ut castera, sed pie et constanter obiit 
XV Kal Septembris, MDLVII. Sedit annos tres, menses 
undecim, dies septem. 

Frater Carolus De Angest Seneschallus 

Et Christophorus De Montegauldrit e2conomus, 

Propensi erga se Domini memores, 

Supremum hoc pietatis officium curavere. 





PEDANTS. 


The profound logician, Samuel Clarke, was fond 
of robust exercise, and was frequently found leap- 
ing over tables and chairs. Once, perceiving a 
pedantic fellow, he said, ““ Now we must desist, for 
a fool is coming in.” 
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THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


[ Whilst the Messenger has been chiefly designed for the 
lighter and more elegant departments of Literature, yet we 
have never excluded discus ions upon graver subjects, and 
especially such as may be ranked as National Questions, 
involving the interests and happiness of our Country. We 
have never dabbled in mere party politics, and, knowingly, 
never shall; but we do not consider an essay, or argu- 
ment, on the tariff policy, as belonging to that narrow 
field of opinion. The expediency of fostering, by adequate 
duties, our own industry,—whether Manufacturing, Com- 
mercial, or Agricultural,—is a great American question; 
and ought to be deeided by the lights of philosophy and 
experience,—not by the baleful prejudices of over-excited 
party zeal. Great and good men of all parties, and of all 
opinions on other subjects, have differed respecting it,— 
and this very diversity, ought to be promotive of the cause 
of Truth—if the pursuit of it be characterized by temper 
and candor. We persuade ourselves that the following 
article, though upon a subject usually esteemed dry and 
barren, will be found by no means uninteresting. The 


embellishments and illustrations which the author has em- } 


ployed, will even be acceptable to our fair readers,—for 
we have a much higher opinion of the dignity of the sex, 
than to suppose that nothing but a sentimental love tale, or 
a beautiful sonnet, can interest them. We need scarcely 
say, that an essay or article defending the opposite side 
of the question, if not of greater length, and written in 
the right spirit and temper, shall be cheerfully inserted in 
the Messetiger.]—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


The subject of the protective policy, at all times 
one of deep interest to the country, has assumed 
in the present posture of our national affairs, the 
most commanding importance. Perhaps no one 
question, agitated in our public councils since the 
last war with England, has excited such fierce and 
bitter contests, or brought into conflict superior 
energies of mind. The din of battle in the Halls 
of Congress has been echoed and reéchoed by the 
Legislatures of the States, and by a powerful press; 
and, what is always to be dreaded in a Republic 
like ours, the discussions upon abstract points of 
political economy, have been sharpened by a sense 
of supposed injustice to geographical portions of 
the Union. The writer of this article, a native of 
this state, and connected with Southern interests 
‘and feelings by every tie of social existence, has 
entertained for nearly a quarter of a century, a deep 
and settled conviction, that in reference to this 
subject, great and mischievous errors have pre- 
vailed, and do still prevail, in the Southern portion 
of our country. Cherishing this conviction with 
perfect sincerity, and after the most impartial in- 
vestigation, it is natural that he should be desirous 
of impressing his own views upon other minds ; 
especially as the vital interests of the country are 
believed to be deeply involved in the final issue of 
the controversy. The proposition therefore, which 
it is proposed to discuss, and to which the candid 
attention of the readers of the Messenger is in- 
vited, is this :—that there is an absolute obligation 
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against foreign rivalry. In sustaining this propo- 
sition, it will not be necessary to enter into tedious 
statistical details; and far less, will it be important 
to combat the shadowy subtleties and air-built theo- 
ries of political economy. Some allusion, it is 
true, to the lofty and high-sounding pretensions of 
that science, will be unavoidable ; but the subject 
itself, will be treated as a plain and practical one ;~~ 
and, where illustrations are necessary, those will 
be preferred, which are drawn from the volume of 
experience,—a volume, of far greater value as a 
guide to human conduct and political legislation, 
than all the specious and delusive fallacies of the 
schools. Let it not be supposed either, that there 
is the slightest desire or design to tread upon party 
ground. It is much to be deplored that this great 
question—which equally concerns every party and 
every class in society—which is alike interesting 
to the hardy pioneer of the West,—to the laborious 
artizan or enterprising merchant of the North and 
East,—and to the opulent planter or farmer of the 
South ;—which, in its solution, needs the calmness 
of matured reflection—the wisdom of long expe- 
rience, and the integrity of tried patriotism ; it is 
much to be lamented, we say, that such a question, 
should be degraded from the high rank it is enti- 
tled to occupy,—and should be constantly thrown 
like a foot-ball, into the arena of party strife. Is 
it not painfully true, that the very word tarif— 
which is susceptible of the most precise definition,— 
and which, in itself, is as harmless and inoffensive 
as any other term inthe English language, has 
not only been totally perverted from its true mean- 
ing,—but has also been employed, and employed 
successfully, as a powerful weapon of attack, in the 
strategy of party warfare? In the minds of many, 
this innocent word of two syllables, is associated 
with images of plunder and oppression ; and if, at 
any time, unluckily, the adjective protective, be pre- 
fixed to it, there is hardly any limit to the horror 
which seems to be inspired. A éariff is dreadful 
enough of itself,—but a tariff of protection, is a 
huge, horrid and deformed monster,—the appari- 
tion of some giant. Polyphemus,—which every chi- 
valrous Ulysses of the age, is eager to encounter 
and destroy. It has been often said, and said most 
truly, that words are things. ‘They are not merely 
significant signs or sounds,—but frequently, with- 
out reference to their true meaning, they exer- 
cise a magical sway over the imagimation,—revive 
the faded impressions of memory,—kindle the 
liveliest emotions of the heart,—and rouse the 
most turbulent passions of our nature. The adroit 
and hackneyed tactician, who aspires to control 
popular sentiment, well understands their power 
and use. 

What is a tariff'—Simply a schedule of the 
rates of tax or duty, which the government im- 





upon every parental government, and particularly 
ours, to protect the industry of its own citizens 


Vor. VIII—35 


poses upon the introduction of foreign products, or 
merchandize—designed generally for the two-fold 
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purpose of raising a revenue, and of guarding 
and preserving the domestic, home-born, and 
vital interests of the country. Yet how differ- 
ent is this definition from that which is usually 
given by the mere trader in party politics, who 
looks at the subject through the dim medium of his 
own narrow prejudices. Let it be considered in 
its true character, and upon its own intrinsic merits. 

Most persons admit the expediency of raising 
money for public purposes by a tax on imports. 
It is not only collected with more ease and con- 
venience, but, of all the forms of contribution to 
the national treasury, it is by far the most just 
and equitable,—being a tax (when it operates at all 
as a tax,) on voluntary consumption. Some few 
visionaries are to be found even in our own coun- 
try, who, impelled by blind hostility and prejudice 
towards the whole system, would prefer to see the 
custom-houses demolished in our seaports, and the 
land covered with swarms of tax gatherers and 
excisemen ; invading, like the plagues of Egypt, the 
privacy, security and comfort of domestic life. For- 
tunately however, the advocates of this most wild 
and pernicious doctrine, are altogether powerless in 
numbers, if notinreputation. The true point upon 
which the whole tariff controversy has turned, in 
reference to manufactures,—is the expediency and 
the constitutional right, of so regulating the duties, 
as to afford adequate protection to the home-manu- 
facturer or mechanic. In support of the affirma- 
tive of the proposition, the question of expediency 
will be first considered. 

The poet Burns,—in his beautiful epistle to a 
young friend,—expressed a desire to bask in the 
golden smile of fortune,—not for the sake of the 
gew-gaws and vanities which wealth bestows,—but 
for the “ glorious privilege of being independent.” 
If individual independence be so desirable,—how 
much more so is that of a nation? If the protec- 
tive system therefore, will produce this enviable 
result,—if it will give to the great mass of society— 
the working men of the nation—constant and regu- 
lar employment, and the means of acquiring the 
comforts and necessaries of life,—if it will de- 
velope and expand to an indefinite extent, the re- 
sources of this Giant Republic,—if it will exert a 
powerful influence in extending the boundaries of 
practical and scientific knowledge,—and thereby 
improve and invigorate the human mind,—if it 
will effect all this, and that too without inflicting 
injury upon any individual or class of society, it 
should surely commend itself to the approbation of 
every rational and benevolent being. These beni- 
ficent effects are ascribed by its advocates, to the 
protective system. 

It is curious to trace the origin and progress of 
the peculiar prejudice, which has long prevailed on 
this subject, in our good old Commonwealth of 
Virginia. Our original settlements, we know, were 
strongly tinctured with the Baronial pride and 
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spirit of the parent country ; and it was a cardinal 
principle of the colonial policy of England, to mo- 
nopolize the agricultural products of its various 
plantations, and to give in exchange the fabrics of 
her own manufacture. The primitive Virginians 
yielded to this policy ; partly froma feeling of loy- 
alty, and partly from a sense of dependance ; but 
even with them, as our early annals will attest,— 
whenever the fire of liberty was kindled by the 
oppressions of the mother country,—the very first 
expedient to which they resorted, and which was 
suggested by natural reason, was the encourage- 
ment of the mechanical and manufacturing arts. 
The earliest germ of civil and political indepen- 
dence, was entwined with the idea of fostering the 
useful arts, as a sure reliance in extremities ;—but, 
strange to tell, when the day of their political eman- 
cipation came, there was manifested a strong dis- 
position to return to commercial bondage, and em- 
brace the delusive notion of keeping their work- 
shops in Europe. England—ever vigilant, where 
her own interests are concerned—saw this leaning, 
and encouraged it. It was during the memorable 
struggle with her colonies, that the famous work 
of Adam Smith, the “ Wealth of Nations,”—but 
which should have been styled the “ Wealth of 
England, and the Poverty of other Nations,”—was 
ushered into the world,—and in the specious, but 
deceptive ingenuity of its doctrines, she instantly 
saw revealed to her, a great moral and political 
lever, by which the destiny of other nations might 
be swayed, and her own raised to the highest sum- 
mit of power. That work was translated into all 
the European Janguages, and very liberally ex- 
ported to the United States; and for a long period 
of time was regarded—especially in Schools and 
Colleges—as the unanswerable oracle of true politi- 
cal economy. This ingenious book, inculcates for 
the edification of all other nations except England, 
the celebrated and captivating doctrine of free 
trade—a doctrine, which has about as much reality 
in the affairs of this world, as the Utopian visions 
of Sir Thomas More, or the moral parallelograms 
of Robert Dale Owen,—a doctrine which, according 
to the British interpretation, means, that the ports 
of all the world shall be opened wide to British 
goods,—but that the ports of Britain herself, should 
be hermetically sealed against the rival products 
of all other nations. Is it not marvellous, that 
we, the people of these United States, should be 
so easily gulled ? 

What is free trade ‘—If the words be under- 
stood to mean an exchange of commodities upon 
equal terms between different individuals, or geo- 
graphical parts of the same country,—why then 
we understand them. The cotton and rice and 
tobacco of some of the States of this Union, for 
example, are purchased by the bread stuffs and 
manufactures of other States. This is all fairness 
and reciprocity in the transactions and interchanges 
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of a single people ;—but when we come to apply 
the principle, as regulating the intercourse of sepa- 
rate and distinct nations or communities,—it is a 
principle which never was, and never can be, re- 
duced to practice. This may sound like bold as- 
sertion,—but let us attempt to prove it. Suppose 
there should convene a great diplomatic Congress 
of all the civilized nations ; and it was solemnly 
stipulated that the productions of all of them, 
whether of the earth—the water—the forest, or 
the loom—should be freely admitted into the ports 
of each other, either free of duty, or at some uni- 
form nominal duty t Will it be contended that such 
a policy would equalize the condition of nations,— 
that it would diffuse happiness and comfort among 
all the individuals of society in each nation; and 
that industry would everywhere be adequately re- 
warded ¢ Is it believed that nations would prosper and 
flourish more under such a system, than under that, 
which the world has practised for so many ages? 
Are there many so credulous as to suppose, that, 
under such circumstances, things would regulate 
themselves, and that all would be equally benefitted? 
If there be, let them dismiss the delusion t 

Nations are, in many respects, like individuals. 
Some are strong and powerful—others, weak and 
feeble. Some are endued with great moral and 
mental qualities,—others, are sunk in gross de- 
pravity and ignorance. Some are active, enter- 
prising, and self-denying,—others, prefer the repose 
of indolence, or the pleasures of luxurious indul- 
gence. Nations differ in the endless varieties of 
soil, climate, and production. They differ in their 
natural capacities for peculiar employments and 
branches of industry. Some, with scanty agricul- 
tural resources, are commercial and manufacturing, 
from necessity,—others possess neither commerce 
nor shipping—because entirely excluded from the 
world of waters. To expect, therefore, any thing 
like equality in the intercourse of principalities 
and powers, so unequal in themselves,—is about as 
rational, as to expect a pigmy to be victorious in a 
contest with an armed giant,—or that the sluggish 
dray-horse should eclipse in speed, the fiery and 
high-bred courser. 

The truth is, that the idea of absolute free trade 
between nations, is a mere figment of the brain !— 
We repeat, that it never did, and never can exist; 
because it violates the laws of nature, and the very 
order of Providence !—It supposes equality and 
reciprocity, which, in the very nature of things, can- 
not be found. It supposes an identity of interests 
among nations, when, in truth, their interests rarely 
harmonise, and are generally in conflict. vn alli- 
ance between nations, upon free trade principles, 
would be very much like a compact between a 
gentleman of large fortune and a pauper,—with the 
express stipulation of the free and equal enjoyment 
of each other’s property. But imagine, for the 
sake of argument, that a Congress of nations, like 


————<———— — 
that referred to, could be induced to assemble, and 
form a treaty of perpetual friendship and free 
trade !—How long would it last !—a day—a year— 
ora century! Precisely so long, and no longer, 
than the treaty mentioned in the fable between the 
owl and the eagle—that is, as long asit should be 
convenient and agreeable ;—as long as rapacity 
could be gentle and forbearing, and selfishness 
liberal and kind. 

But, say the disciples of Adam Smith,—England 
is desirous of setting us a noble example of libe- 
rality. Her statesmen are rapidly becoming con- 
verts to the sublime doctrines of free trade! It is 
certain that John Bull, in some respects at least, 
is a credulous old gentleman,—but in this little 
matter of exporting theories in political economy, 
for the exclusive use and benefit of other nations, 
he has not only outwitted the sagacious and clear- 
sighted brother Jonathan, but many of the nations 
of Europe besides. 

England has always been playing at this game. 
She has talked about free trade for nearly a cen- 
tury,—and never practised it a week. Itis the old 
story of promise without performance—theory with- 
out practice, and faith without works. She points 
out to us the road, which she solemnly protests 
will lead to a temporal Elysium,—but so far from 
ever treading it herself, prefers the primrose path of 
national prosperity. 

When American Statesmen, in the true spirit of 
patriotism, were revising our tariff some years 
since, in reference to protection, Mr. Huskisson, 
and other members of the British Parliament be- 
came greatly alarmed. At first, they scolded and 
blustered, and threatened retaliation ; but deeming 
that exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, they 
suddenly changed their note, and sung for our en- 
chantment the Syren song of Free Trade. They 
actually carried the jest so far, as to make some 
show of reducing their own impostson some articles, 
from 500 to 100 per cent,—whilst, unfortunately, 
both duties were equally prohibitory: either ex- 
cluded effectually the rival fabrics of other nations. 
After the passage by Congress of the celebrated 
Compromise Act, as it is called, which provided 
for the gradual reduction of all duties to 20 per 
cent., the golden promises of unrestricted trade 
were heard no longer in the Parliament of Eng- 
land. Her liberal economists took a comfortable 
nap of eight or nine years. Recently indeed, they 
seem to have waked up from their slumbers; and 
her Russels and Humes, were lately chanting the 
melodious strains of their illustrious predecessors. 
Why was all this? The answer is obvious. The 
American tariff was about to be revised, and it 
was therefore expedient that the great farming in- 
terest of this nation should be lulled once more 
with the delusive promise that British ports would 











be speedily opened to American bread stuffs. The 
repeal of the corn laws was made the test question 
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in the election of a new parliament, in the course 
of last summer,—and what was the result '—Dis- 
comfiture and defeat to the Melbourne ministry, 
which proposed the measure, and their utter expul- 
sion from office and emolument. A fine commen- 
tary truly upon the British doctrine of free trade * 

As to the actual and fixed policy of England, 
reference could be had if necessary to a mass of 
authority, to prove that her practice and profes- 
sions were never intended to harmonize. The 
sentiments of her greatest warrior, if not one of 
her first statesmen, as delivered in the House of 
Lords, will be given as a single specimen. 

In replying to Earl Grey and others, the Duke 
of Wellington remarked, with the frankness 
and candor of a soldier, ‘that when free trade 
was talked of as existing in England, it was an 
absurdity. There was no such thing, and there 
could be no such thing as free trade in that coun- 
try.” * We proceeded,” he said, “on the system of 
protecting our manufactures and our produce—the 
produce of our labor and our soil—of protecting 
them for exportation, and protecting them for home 
consumption ; and on that universal system of pro- 
tection it was absurd to talk of free trade.”’¢ 

The Duke ought certainly to be presumed to 
understand something of British politics ! 

France too, it seems,—our ancient ally and 
friend—could not disguise her resentment and ill 
feeling, because Congress, at the extra session, 
exercised the indubitable right of imposing a mode- 
rate duty, for purposes of revenue, upon certain 
free articles of luxury which she had been in the 
habit of supplying us; and even Portugal, little 
Portugal, scarcely discernible on the map of Europe, 
had the effrontery to swagger and bluster for the 
same reason. It is humiliating, that some of the 
European nations should have so long regarded us 
as specially created for their own exclusive benefit 
and convenience. 

But the United States is not the only country 
which has suffered severely, by occasionally em- 
bracing the pleasing, but pernicious heresy of free 
trade. After the fall of Napoleon, the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, with other crowned heads, 
paid a visit te England; and it is by no means im- 
probable that the great autocrat was invited to 
peruse the fascinating pages of Adam Smith. 
Certain it is, that a year or two after his return to 
St. Petersburg, he issued his Imperial Ukase, re- 


* The introduction into Parliament of the sliding scale 
of duties on foreign corn, by the present Premier, Sir 
Robert Peel, may be regarded as another ingenious effort 
to throw dust into the eyes of the people of this country. 
The American Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool has dis- 
tinctly set forth, in a memorial addressed to the House of 
Commons, that nothing less thana moderate fixed duty can, 
in any respect, benefit American grain growers. Sir Robert, 
however, has not the least idea of such a concession to his 
good customers on this side of the Atlantic. 

t See Niles’ Register. 





ducing his system of imposts to mere revenue 
rates. And what was the result? 

The whole country was immediately flooded with 
British and other foreign manufactures. ‘Their 
novelty, variety, and perhaps cheapness, tempted 
purchasers in abundance. Imports greatly ex- 
eeeded exports, and the surplus was paid for in 
specie. Circulation, as necessary to the body poli- 
tic, as blood to the human system, was suspended. 
Distress and wretchedness overspread the land. 
The Russian manufacturers were the first victims 
of this fatal experiment ; agriculture next felt the 
shock ; and finally, a large proportion of those great 
commercial houses, whose cupidity had tempted 
them to advise the free trade policy, were swept 
as with the besom of destruction. The govern- 
ment hoped, but hoped in vain, that the evil was 
but temporary, and would work its own cure,—that 
trade would regulate itself,—that specie would 
find its level :—in other words, that all the dreams 
and phantasies of the new-school economists would 
be realized. After two years of intense suffering, 
the Emperor, by another imperial decree, restored 
his tariff of restriction and prohibition. And ever 
since that period, Russia, though a military des- 
potism, has been advancing rapidly in all those 
arts, comforts, and improvements, which constitute 
the prosperity of a nation.* , 

It is useless to dwell upon the example of Hol- 
land, which, though famed for its steady habits, 
was induced, like Russia, in the year 1816, to em- 
brace the charming theories of Smith and Say ; 
and, like Russia, soon found herself in the valley 
and shadow of national distress, bitterness and 
disappointment. 

We come then to the important proposition, that 
whilst nations, like individuals, should practise jus- 
tice, forbearance, and even generosity towards each 
other,—yet it is a high and solemn obligation im- 
posed upon them, to guard and preserve their own 
peculiar interests from all injurious rivalry and in- 
terference. If the man who neglects to provide 
for his own household, is worse than an infidel— 
the government which does not provide for its 
household, is much more criminal; as the happi- 
ness of millions is of more importance than the 
comfort of asingle family. It is useless to discuss 
the question, how much or how little protection 
may be necessary ;—whether a paltry tax of 15, 
20, or 30 per cent. will produce the desired result ; 
the result itself is the great object to be accom- 
plished. It is the sacred duty of government, at 
every hazard, and at any cost, first to provide the 
means and materials of national defence and pro- 
tection; and secondly, to secure to its citizens that 
constant and regular employment which will yield 
to all the necessaries and comforts of life. In a 
free country especially,—where a portion of the 
sovereignty is possessed by each individual, the 

* Vide Carey on Manufactures. 
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poor should never be allowed to suffer the pangs of 
hunger and cold, in order that the wealthy may 
purchase a little cheaper the luxuries and delica- 
cies of foreign climes. 

But, say the advocates of free trade,—all this 
may be very true, and yet protection not neces- 
sary. Let us alone, they say,—things will regulate 
themselves,—men are always wise enough to dis- 
cern and follow their true interests,—they can 
take very good care of themselves, without govern- 
ment’s intermeddling in private concerns. These, 
and many other similar sayings, constitute the vo- 
cabulary of these amiable theorists. It is a spe- 
cies of small change—which, like copper medals 
resembling genuine coin, being repeatedly forced 
into circulation, acquire some degree of credit, 
though of no intrinsic value. If there be any 
truth in this self-regulating principle ; why is it not 
applicable to other things besides the commercial 
policy of a nation? Why not let men settle their 
own disputes and controversies, without the inter- 
vention of courts and juries!—Why not abolish 
the laws against usury—gaming—and other offen- 
ces, which are so many inconvenient restraints 
upon the freedom of individual action,—but which 
_ have been placed on the Statute Book for the gene- 
ral welfare of society? If men are sufficiently 
astute in perceiving and pursuing their own inte- 
rests, why deprive the wealthy proprietors of the 
soil, of the privilege of entailing their estates on 
their eldest sons! In truth, these specious, but 
sophistical maxims,—lose sight altogether of the 
great ruling principle, that society is bound so to 
legislate, as to secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number. The interests of individuals, 
and the general interests, so far from always har- 
monizing, are frequently in direct hostility. Men 
might derive great profits from some occupations 


which would be dangerous to the peace, morals 


or health of the community,—and commerce with 
other nations, might be so conducted as to produce 
great individual wealth, and much national impov- 
erishment. The maxim of let us alone, might 
serve as a very convenient protection to outlaws 
and pirates,—but is altogether inapplicable to a 
law-governed community. It is only another ver- 
sion of the trite quotation from the poet—‘“ that 
they should take who have the power, and they 
should keep who can.” 

But there are other popular objections urged 
against the protection of American industry. To 


foster manufactures, by high duties, say some, is 
not only injurious to agriculture, but is taxing one 
portion or division of the country for the benefit of 
Even if such were the fact, it is still 
maintained on the principle of the general good, 
that one half the population ought not to be 
reduced to low diet and scanty clothing, in order 
that the other half may be provided with su- 
But the fact itself is 


another. 


perfluities and luxuries. 





not admitted. Injurious to agriculture ‘—Why, it 
has grown into a familiar saying, that commerce 
and manufactures are the handmaids of agricul- 
ture. She is mistress it is true,—and the extent 
and magnificence of her domain,—her venerable 
antiquity,—the variety of her riches, and the splen- 
dor of her temple and its garniture, have all given 
her a queenly superiority over her less pretending, 
but not less industrious handmaids. She too, in- 
directly gives them their support, but they yield 
her an ample equivalent. Whilst commerce wafts 
her productions to other climes,—manufactures 
provide a more constant and unvarying market at 
her door. If she extracts from earth’s bosom the 
sustenance of life,—her ever faithful ministers 
provide for her in return, by their ingenuity and 
toil, an endless variety of comforts and facilities. 

“ To encourage manufactures,” says a late wri- 
ter on political economy,” “is the most effectual 
mode of encouraging agriculture. Agriculture is 
never carried to such perfection in countries ex- 
clusively agricultural, as in those, where both pur- 
suits flourish together, and are equally protected by 
the government.” ‘This is undoubtedly true, as 
the experience of nations will fully attest. The 
most wretched people on earth, are those who till 
the earth for a scanty subsistence, without the 
mechanic arts, and without commerce to transport 
the surplus fruits of their labor. 

But the objection most frequently urged, is not 
so much to manufactures, as such, as to those of 
domestic origin; upon the frequently unfounded 
supposition, that, when protected, they cost more 
to the American consumer than would the pro- 
duets of foreign industry in the absence of pro- 
tection. This, it is apprehended, is the chief point 
in the controversy which has so long agitated the 
country on this subject. The selfish chord in the 
human heart has been played upon by the oft-re- 
peated assertion, that the operatives of Leeds and 
Birmingham, of Sheffield and Manchester, could 
furnish us the fruits of their labor, upon cheaper 
terms than the ingenious and enterprizing artizans 
of our own country. In vain has it been urged a 
thousand times, that if even foreign fabrics could 
be purchased on better terms, yet that the spirit of 
true patriotism should incline us to pay the tax for 
the sake of our country’s independence. In vain 
has it been urged, that no nation can be truly wise 
or free, which looks for foreign supplies in the 
essential articles. of bread and clothing, and the 
materials of national defence. In vain has it been 
alleged, upon the testimony of fact and experience, 
that the consumer of manufactures is more than 
indemnified for any supposed enhancement of price, 
by the regularity and steadiness of a’ home market, 
in addition to the foreign one, for all his raw mate- 
rials and agricultural productions. In vain also, 
has it been repeatedly argued as more humane,— 

* Raymond. 
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more congenial with republican institutions,—and, 
in fact, less expensive, to pay a reasonable tax on 
our own consumption,—provided, by so doing, our 
fellow citizens, of all classes, are kept in regular 
employment,—than to incur the more burdensome 
obligation of sustaining those receptacles of vice 
and misery, the poor-houses and jails of the coun- 
try. These, of course, will always be filled, if 
there be no employment for the people. 

But, in truth, is not this whole doctrine of the 
superior cheapness of foreign productions a palpable 
delusion? Without descending to particulars, which 
in this general view of the protective policy it is 
desirable to avoid,—may not the experience of the 
country be appealed to, in order to demonstrate 
that the high duties imposed by successive tariffs 
in the last twenty years, have had the direct effect 
of cheapening the home fabric, as well as the foreign 
importation t In order to illustrate this subject, let 
it be remembered that there are two classes of 
articles imported from abroad ; first, such as our 
own climate, soil, the possession of the raw mate- 
rial, skill, capital, surplus labor, water power and 
machinery, will enable us to produce among our- 
selves ;—and, secondly, such as, from some pecu- 
liarities of soil or climate, or other unknown causes, 
cannot be produced in our own country. Among 
the first, may be enumerated the great manufac- 
tures of cotton, wogllens, and iron; and among the 
second, the teas and spices, gums and drugs of 
foreign and distant climes. Now, in regard to the 
first class, it is indisputably true, however para- 
doxical it may seem, that the protected articles 
have become cheaper in proportion as the tax has 
been increased,—that is to say,—the domestic 
article has fallen in price below what the foreign 
import commanded before the high duty was im- 
posed. The British capitalists and tradesmen un- 
derstand this matter thoroughly. If our manufac- 
tories could be destroyed in a single day by a great 
conflagration, or what is just as bad, in a single 
year, by an overwhelming and unrestricted foreign 
rivalry,—the home competition being beaten down, 
the prices of foreign importations would instantly 
ascend as the necessary consequence of foreign 
monopoly. ‘Take, for example, the important coarse 
cotton manufacture of this country, as illustrating 

the system of protection. Before the last war with 
* England, our excellent friends on that side of the 
water, were in the habit of supplying us with a 
miserab!e fabric, chiefly imported by the East India 
Company—for which we paid from 25 to 40 cents 
per yard. At the close of the war, the duty was 
fixed at 25 percent. ad valorem; and subsequently, 
it was increased to nearly 50 per cent. Now, ac- 
cording to the favorite theory, that the duty is 
added to the price, and to that extent augments 
the burden to the consumer, this flimsy article of 
coarse cotton, or something like it, would have 
risen in value to 60 cents per yard. But what was 





the fact ! Our own manufacture not only expelled 
the foreign rival from our shores, but, through the 
irresistible influence of home competition, supplied 
the whole United States, and even foreign nations, 
with an article at one fourth the price, and a 
dozen times superior in quality. And upon this 
subject it may not be inappropriate to quote from 
a speech of Mr. Clay, delivered in the United 
States Senate, in February 1832. “The next 
article,” says Mr. Clay, “to which I would call 
the attention of the Senate, is that of cotton fab- 
rics. ‘The success of our manufacture of coarse 
cottons is generally admitted. It is demonstrated 
by the fact, that they meet the cotton fabrics of 
other countries in foreign markets, and maintain a 
successful competition with them. There has been 
a gradual increase of the exports of this article, 
which is sent to Mexico and the South American 
Republics, to the Mediterranean and even to Asia. 
The remarkable fact was lately communicated to 
me, that the same individual who twenty-five years 
ago, was engaged in the importation of cotton cloth 
from Asia for American consumption, is now en- 
gaged in the exportation of coarse American cot- 
tons to Asia, for Asiatic consumption !—And my 
honorable friend from Massachusetts (Mr. Silsbee) 
informed me that on his departure from home, 
among the last orders which he gave, one was for 
the exportation of coarse cottons to Sumatra, in 
the vicinity of Calcutta! I hold in my hand a 
statement,” continued Mr. Clay, “ derived from the 
most authentic source, showing that the identical 
description of cotton cloth, which sold in 1817 at 
29 cents per yard, was sold in 1819 at 21 cents; 
in 1821 at 194 cents; in 1823 at 17 cents; in 
1825 at 144 cents; in 1827 at 13 cents; in 1829 
at 9 cents; in 1830 a94 cents; and in 1831 at 
from 10} to 11 cents. Such is the wonderful 
effect of protection, competition, and improvement 
in skill, combined !” 

The orator then expatiates upon the similar 
great success achieved by American ingenuity in 
the manufacture of superior cottons. ‘The intro- 
duction of calico printing into the United States,” 
he says, “constitutes an important era in our 
manufacturing industry. It commenced about the 
year 1825, and has since made such astonishing 
advances that the whole quantity now annually 
printed is but little short of forty millions of yards, 
about two-thirds of our whole consumption. It is 
a beautiful manufacture, combining great mechani- 
cal skill, with scientific discoveries in chemistry. 
The engraved cylinders for making the impres- 
sion require much taste, and put in requisition the 
genius of the fine arts of design and engraving. 
Are the fine graceful forms of our fair country- 
women less lovely, when enveloped in the chintzes 
and calicoes produced by native industry, than 
when clothed with the tinsel of foreign drapery *”’ 

Here then is the solution of the apparent enigma, 
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that the higher the tax, the cheaper the article. 
It is home competition, created and excited by 
protection ; and without protection, home competi- 
tion would die. Prostrate this barrier, as some 
benevolent theorists would do—to-morrow if they 
could—and the fate of Russia and Holland would 
overtake these United States! Ruin and desolation 
would stalk through the land! 

A very interesting aspect, in which this whole 
subject might be considered, is presented in the 
operation of the famous Compromise Act of 1832— 
by which it will be remembered, the duties were 
to be biennially reduced to the maximum of 20 per 
cent. This Compromise Act, as-is perfectly no- 
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prices; and since that time, the equally singular 
result has been produced of increased prices under 
a regular diminution of duty.* 

But there are other objections frequently urged 
to the manufacturing policy, which it may not be 
improper to notice. It is said, for example, to be 
no less hostile to commerce than to agriculture ; 
but the assertion as to both these great interests, 
is equally unfounded. In the acute perception of 
all the subtle operations of trade and currrency, 
and in sound practical knowledge of our business 
relations with other countries, the mercantile class 
is unquestionably superior to any other—and they 
well know that adequate protection to manufac- 


torious, was forced upon the country, not at a sea-|tures, has the direct effect of quickening and in- 
son of calm and sober thought, but at a time when | vigorating commerce. England, the greatest manu- 
the seeds of discord had been thrown broadcast | facturing nation in the world, is also the most com- 
through the Republic, and threatened to ripen daily | mercial ; and of all the portions of our own country, 
into civil war. Whatever may be thought now, | New-England is entitled to the palm of superiority 
posterity will regard it as a magnanimous sacrifice | in both pursuits, excepting always the commercial 
on the part of the Manufacturing States, of the|emporium of the Empire State. Protection does 
highest and soundest convictions of national policy | not imply, nor necessarily lead to prohibition; on the 
upon the altar of domestic peace. A Southern|contrary it stimulates and increases production, 
Star of this Confederacy, confounded and bewil-|and production is the very life-blood of commer- 
dered by false lights in political economy, threat-|cial operations. But it would be’ altogether use- 
ened to shoot madly from its sphere; and her more | less to dwell upon this branch of the subject, or to 
considerate sisters believed that our precious Union| attempt to elucidate what in itself is so perfectly 
was of far too much value, to be calculated in dol-| obvious. 
lars and cents. They yielded. And what benefit) England is referred to as furnishing proof, that 
has this proud member of the federal compact de-|as a class of society, manufacturers—especially 
rived from the concession? Nothing—literally|the operatives—are often reduced to severe dis- 
nothing ; and if evil, instead of good, may be taken|tress. But is it necessary seriously to refute the 
into the account, worse than nothing! Her great | argument derived from this fact? Is it not obvious 
staple has regularly declined in value; and the | that by proving too much, it proves nothing! If 
time will, in all probability, shortly arrive, when the| no interest is to be encouraged, because it suffers 
overwhelming competition in the cotton culture, | occasional vicissitude, in spite of encouragement— 
both at home and abroad, will cause her to reach|then even commerce and agriculture ought to be 
out her supplicating hands to the Manufacturing | abandoned, as unworthy of protection ; inasmuch as 
States and exclaim, “‘ help me, Cassius, or I sink!”* | from a variety of causes, both these great interests 
Those who predicted relief to the country, and | are subject to frequent depression. A distinguished 
cheapness to the consumer, from the operation of| statistical writer of Great Britain has long since 
the Compromise Act, have been sadly mistaken. | demonstrated, that in the agricultural districts of 
It is conscientiously believed, that that measure,|that kingdom, pauperism often prevailed in as 
however well intended, has contributed more to the | frightful a degree, as in those which were exclu- 


present embarrassments of the country, than any 


other single cause, or any other two combined. It} * There is no greater popular error than tha: which sup- 
ctineintai sitll importation far beyond the poses that, in all cases and under all circumstances, the 


value of our exports ;—it engendered extravagance 


price of an imported article is enhanced to the eonsumer 
by the amount of the duty—or that the diminution of the 


in the use of foreign luxuries ;— it prostrated manu- | duty necessarily cheapens the article: The truth is, that 


facturing industry. And in all these baleful effects 


, | the duty as often falls on the exporter in foreign countries, 


it exerted a strong influence in corrupting the sim- | #® ¥Pon the consumer here. Sometimes it is borne by the 
plicity of public and private morals. Up to the merchant or carrier, and is not unfrequently lost in the price, 


period of its passage, as already“shown, every aug- 


which is always regulated by the irresistible law of supply 
and demand. If exporters were not sometimes burthened 


mentation of duty had the effect of diminishing | with the duty on imports, why do the tobacco planters raise 


such a clamor about the enormous taxes imposed by Eng- 


* Recent accounts render it extremely probable, that, in| land, France and Germany, upon their staple ?— Vide the 
the course of no very distant period, American raw cotton | admirable speeches of Mr. Evans of Maine, delivered at 
will be altogether superseded in British markets. Some | the Extra Session, and of Mr. Hudson of New-York, at the 
late proceedings in the South-Western States, seem to in-| present Session of Congress—both of which are distin- 
dicate that the cotton planters are yielding rapidly to this | guished for sound, practical common-sense views of the 


conviction. 





subject. 
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sively manufacturing. The wails of distress which 
have recently reached us across the Atlantic from 
her manufacturing towns, may indeed have been 
partially occasioned by the operation of the corn 
laws, augmenting as they do the price of bread to 
the starving operative,—but it would be the height 
of folly to contend that the repeal or reduction of 
British duties upon rival fabrics from other eoun- 
tries, would have any other effect than to aggra- 
vate the prevailing wretchedness. 

The condition of Great Britain in reference to 
the manufacturing interest, is totally different from 
that of the United States. She is emphatically, or 
was until lately, the workshop of the world. The 
products of her skiJl and industry have floated over 
every sea, and have found their way into almost 
every inhabited region. She not only fully sup- 
plies her own population, but the nations of the 
earth have long been her willing customers. The 
slightest change therefore in her foreign relations, 
must operate to obstruct the channels of industry 
at home, and produce embarrassment more or less 
permanent. A variety of other causes may be at- 
tended with like consequences in that country. 
Even the caprices of fashion have been known to 
produce the most desolating effects. A George 
1V, or a Beau Brummel—who in the world of 
fashion held even royalty itself for a time in vas- 
salage—could ruin a dozen manufactories, by re- 
nouncing the use of a particular button, or a fash- 
ionable shoe-buckle. These causes, however, can- 
not for ages to gome, operate with us. Our bound- 
less territory and resources—the extraordinary 
energy and enterprise of our citizens, and the 
ease and dexterity with which they can shift from 
one occupation to another, are so many safeguards 
against absolute suffering ;—and whilst it is true 
that there have been periods of great depression in 
our own manufacturing interest, in almost every 
instance it may be traced directly to the fatal 
and unwise policy of the government. But manu- 
factories—say those who are determined at all 
hazards to object—are not only the destroyers of 
health,-but the nurseries of crime! It would re- 
quire more space than can now be conveniently 
occupied, to refute this assertion, so far at least as 
it applies to this country, by an array of facts and 
authorities, which would to every ingenuous mind, 
be perfectly convincing. Those who are curious 
to investigate the subject, are for the present re- 
ferred to an able and interesting article in the 
January No. (1841) of the North American Re- 
view, containing statistical statements, from two 
recent publications, on the cotton manufacture— 
one of English, and the other of American origin. 
_ It may be confidently asserted, not only on the au- 
thority of the article referred to, but upon the tes- 
timony of impartial travellers and close observers, 
that the operatives in the New-England factories, 
not only enjoy as great a share of health as any 
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other class of society, but are equally free from 
the stain of immorality and vice. It would per- 
haps surprise a Southern lady to learn, that of the 
6000 female operatives at Lowell, a large majority 
are the daughters of respectable New-England 
farmers; and that the instances are rare in which 
after a few years employment, they do not return 
to the paternal roof, not only with unsullied names, 
but with sufficient earnings to constitute a com- 
fortable outfit for the voyage of life. It would 
probably create still greater surprise to be in- 
formed, that many of these young women are not 
only beautiful in face and form, (for beauty is con- 
fined to no one rank in society,) but are also highly 
accomplished. They find leisure in the intervals 
of toil, to cultivate the elegant art of music, and te 
study the languages of Europe ; and what perhaps 
is more extraordinary than all, the constant and 
** confounding whirl and clatter” of machinery has 
not been sufficient to banish the tuneful Nine—“ the 
heavenly maids of Castalia”—from the banks and 
waterfalls of the Merrimac and Concord. At the 
confluence of these two humble streams, the flou- 
rishing town of Lowell has, within a few years 
past, sprung into existence, like the creations of 
oriental fable. The highly gifted of the female 
operatives have actually established a literary pe- 
riodieal, sustained by their own contributions, in 
prose and poetry,—of which the specimens already 
published would do honor to any publication in 
our country ;—and as to their means of moral and 
religious instruction, the fact need only be stated, 
that in a population of 20,000, there are as many 
as sixteen regularly organized religious societies. 

But it is useless to dwell longer upon this branch 
of the subject. 

So far, we have been confined to an examination 
of the influences which a proper system of protec- 
tion to domestic industry is calculated to exert 
upon the comfort and happiness of the social state. 
Our limits will only allow a brief reference to 
another important bearing, which such a system 
has upon the more artificial, but not less essential 
wants and relations of society, in its political ca- 
pacity. The great question of the currency, which 
has long agitated the country, and which will pro- 
bably continue to distract and divide political par- 
ties, is beyond all doubt intimately connected with 
a sound system of commercial regulations. So 
long as the country is subject by low rates of im- 
post to an overwhelming tide of foreign importa- 
tion, it is vain and futile to expect a stable and 
uniform currency, resting upon the basis of the 
precious metals. Let it be remembered too, that 
this tide of foreign importation is not the sober re- 
sult of American mercantile calculation and ad- 
venture, but the desperate effort of foreigners to 
force the products of their pauper-labor into com- 
petition with our own native industry. If there be 
not wisdom enough in our national councils to ar- 
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rest the accomplishment of so fearful and disas- 
trous a scheme, we shall soon experience a de- 
gree of national distress, dismay and darkness— 
compared with which, the present calamitous con- 
dition of affairs, may be considered as absolute 
prosperity. This is a topic, however, which of 
itself would cover a wide field of argument and 
illustration. It is therefore, for the present at 
least, postponed to the consideration of another 
important objection, which is frequently urged on 
this side of the Potomac, to the protective policy. 
We have reference of course to the stereotyped 
assertion,—that all such legislation by Congress, is 
unconstitutional. This objection is certainly for- 
midable, if true. The covenant of our Union was 
bequeathed to us by an illustrious race; and we, 
their descendants, ought not to profane with unhal- 
lowed touch, the work of our fathers. But, is it 
not certain that there exists to a considerable ex- 
tent, a morbid feeling on this subject; which is as 
irrational as it is hurtful to the best interests of 
society? Ifthe Constitution of the United States, 
be the instrument which some represent it,—so far 
from the bond of union, and the blessing which our 
ancestors designed it to be,—it would sit, like an 
incubus, upon the expanding energies of a mighty 
nation,—trammelling its every movement, and pa- 
ralyzing its best efforts to promote the public hap- 
piness. What would be thought of that constitu- 
tion or form of government, whose framers—obey- 
ing the suggestions of a wild and fanatical philan- 
thropy—should design, by its adoption, to promote 
the interests of all the rest of mankind, in preference 
to their own? And yet, if the power of protection 
be denied to the federal legislature ; and the nation’s 
representatives are impotent on so vital a question, 
such would precisely be the very effect in regard 
to ourselves. In truth, it is almost impossible to 
treat the momentous trifles and elaborate nothings 
of political metaphysics, with any thing like be- 
coming gravity. The inveterate propensity sup- 
posed to be peculiar to Southern minds, to desert 
the plain-beaten track of just reasoning and com- 
mon sense ; and to dwell in the far-off and intangi- 
ble regions of abstraction, might indeed serve as a 
fitting theme for pleasantry, if its actual effect on 
society was not so decidedly pernicious. Why it 
is that Southern latitudes are thought to be most 
favorable to the propagation of this singular mental 
malady, is not in our philosophy to determine ; but 
certain it is that, even in Old England, and at a 
distant past period, there are proofs revealed to us 
of the existence of a similar distemper. The im- 
mortal author of Hudibras tells us of one who was 
so acutely analytic, that he could with ease 


“ divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side ;” 


and Cowper—the amiable Cowper—has described 
a class of beings who were always 
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“ Throwing buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 
That severe, and as many think malevolent sa- 
tirist, Dean Swift, speaks of a small knot of phi- 
losophers, in one of his imaginary islands, who had 
spent about sixty winters in the profitable experi- 
ment of extracting sunbeams from cucumbers ; but 
as Swift lived in a far distant age and generation 
from ours, of course we cannot suppose that he 
had any allusion to those who are so extravagantly 
fond of weaving their airy tissues about strict con- 
struction and constitutional law. 

But there are some, undoubtedly, who cherish 
these refinements and peculiarities of sentiment, 
with an earnestness and devotion that fully attest 
their sincerity. Such are entitled to all that re- 
spect which is due to purity of motive, even 
though mixed up with incurable error of opinion. 
May not they be appealed to, however, to think 
upon this subject as American patriots, and not as 
the disciples of a particular school or party, or as 
the inhabitants of any particular section of the 
Union? All honest men ought, and it is presumed, 
do desire, that the Constitution or national com- 
pact under which we live, should be honestly, 
faithfully, and truly expounded; and it may be 
asked by what authority it is, that any one State, 
or any one individual, or any five hundred indi- 
viduals—apart from the organized tribunals of the 
nation—can claim the prerogative of dictating to 
millions besides, the only true and oracular inter- 
pretation of that instrumentt The celebrated and 
eccentric—but erudite Emanuel Swedenbourg de- 
clared before the world (and his followers implicitly 
believed him), that to him alone was entrusted the 
golden key by which the hidden mysteries of the 
Sacred Text were unlocked ;—but we know of no 
political Swedenbourg in this country, who is either 
sufficiently inspired, or who can claim an exclusive 
patent to expound the Federal Constitution. Most 
of our readers have heard of, if they have not all 
read, Mr. Madison’s celebrated Report and Reso- 
lutions of 1798~’99—and, undoubtedly, it is an ad- 
mirable State Paper,—but there are thousands 
who, in the exercise of their own private judg- 
ment, prefer appealing to the text itself, from even 
that able commentary: precisely as the great 
body of Christians appeal from the creeds and tra- 
ditions of the Church, if not in their opinion con- 
formable to the Sacred Records. The real diffi- 
culty is, that the Report and Resolutions referred 
to, which were intended to settle the true mean- 
ing of the Constitution, have received almost as 
many interpretations as the Constitution itself. 
The chivalrous State of South Carolina, some 
years since, disdaining any other construction but 
her own, buckled on the armor of war; and by 
way of manifesting her excessive attachment to 





the Union, deliberately resolved to tear the Union 
into pieces. On the other hand, this good old 
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Commonwealth of ours, or rather the recognized 
elders of her faith, guided by milder counsels, have 
always contended that the Report and Resolutions 
did not authorise the States, or any one of them, to 
fight against the General Government, but only 
most respectfully to “ interpose”’ and protest against 
its doings. Which of these two schools is the true 
and orthodox one, the living or future generations 
must determine. One thing, however, is absolutely 
certain ; that Mr. Madison, the distinguished author 
of this celebrated exposition, as well as one of the 
main founders of the Federal Charter itself, never 
for a moment imagined that the right was denied 
to Congress, to impose in its discretion, discrimi- 
nating and countervailing duties upon foreign im- 
portations. In the letter of that great man, ad- 
dressed in September 1828 to Mr. Cabell, the 
present President of the James River and Kanawha 
Company, among the other cogent points of view 
in which he places the argument, he emphatically 
says—‘‘ If Congress have not the power, it is anni- 
hilated for the nation; a policy without example in 
any other nation.” And why did he say sot Be- 
cause the power of taxing imports is expressly pro- 
hibited to the States, and as expressly conferred 
upon the Federal Legislature,—and Mr. Madison 
was wise enough to know, that this power, in con- 
junction with that greater prerogative te regulate 
exclusively trade with other countries, was suffi- 
cient to invest the National Government with all 
the power, in reference to the whole subject, which 
‘could possibly be.exercised by aify independent na- 
tion. No man, moreover, knew better than Mr. 
Madison, that to give to the General Government 
supreme and unlimited control over trade and com- 
merce, was one of the main inducements to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution. 

We shall, however, leap over these thorny points 
of constitutional law; and at once arrive at the 
great conclusion, that Congress has not only the 
legal and constitutional right to protect and foster 
manufactures—but that there rests upon that body 
a solemn moral obligation to do so; and we more- 
over trust, that statesmen will be found, of suffi- 
cient wisdom and firmness, to assume whatever 
responsibility may be necessary in the perform- 
ance of so high a duty. Let them stand up for 
their whole country; and rest in the sure confidence 
that, notwithstanding temporary and sectional dis- 
contents, their labors will be ultimately rewarded, 
by the approbation of posterity, if not of the pre- 
sent generation. ‘Their enviable lot will be 

“ The applause of listening Senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise ; 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 

In this great achievement, they will not only 
find themselves sustained by the precepts, and as- 
sociated in their country’s annals with the illus- 

trious names of Jefferson and Madison—but with 








one also whose immortal example is in itself a 
tower of strength,—whose extraordinary qualities 
procured him the distinguishing title of the Father 
of his Country, and whose matchless virtues ren- 
dered him an ornament to the human race. 

In reference to ourselves, Virginia should be 
the very last State in the Union to resist the ac- 
complishment of so desirable an object,—for there 
is perhaps no territory in the world of the same 
extent, which abounds more in natural resources, 
or which possesses greater facilities for manufac- 
turing and mechanical enterprise. 

In conclusion; we will quote a passage from an 
eloquent address of the “‘ American Institute of 
the City of New-York :” 

*“ Our mountains are full of iron and coal, but 
we prefer the mountains of Wales to those of Penn- 
sylvania or Virginia. Our hills might be covered 
with flocks, and our fields with the mulberry—but 
the flocks of England and the silks of France can 
furnish a foreign surplus cheaper, while our own 
industry is unoccupied, and our own resources re- 
main idle. Broken down in credit, the States are 
driven to shifts and subterfuges, rather than as- 
sume a bold confidence in our energies, which suc- 
cessful active industry would create, rendering us 
fearless of taxes, to sustain the credit which now 
lies prostrate. Eighteen millions of people boast- 
ing of freedom and intelligence, to be thus basely 
truckling, is a spectacle to move the contempt of 
the world. Why is itso? There must be some 
radical defect in our policy, or such things could 
never be. That defect, depend upon it, is the 
blighting system of our so called free trade—which 
cuts up our industry at the roots, overthrows our 
currency, and abstracts the soul of our energies, till 
we are left weak, helpless and contemptible, to be 
mocked at by those who fatten by our folly.” 
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To walk on honor’s height, with stainless brow, 
With patriot aim, the public weal to serve, 
Nor shrink from toil in haleyon bowers of ease, 

Nor in the trial-hour from duty swerve,— 


To win the plaudit of a lofty fame,— 
A noble purpose, free from all disguise, 

Seal’d with the love of those from whom it came,— 
This was his meed,—for whom Virginia sighs. 


This was his meed, who rose in health, at morn, 
With eye exulting in the golden ray,— 

Yet ere chill evening drew its darken’d pall, 
Was swept from life, and all its joys away. 


But she, whose heart with his, was early bound, 
That kindred spirit, whom he held so dear,— 

The fond companion of his cherish’d home,— 

How sinks her soul beneath this stroke severe! 
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How sinks her soul,—yet not in dark despair ;— 
O’er the wild deluge gleams the radian. bow,— 
A solace hath she, which no mortal hand 
Can skill to mingle with her cup of woe ;—- 


A cordial trust in Heaven’s unerring will, 

Which daily strives to make that will its own,— 
A faith, that in each pang of sorrow views 

A surer passport to its Father’s Throne ;— 


A glorious hope, that ’mid its tears can smile,— 
And through the clouds a beckoning spirit see,— 
Pursue its lonely path, a little while,— 
Then join the lov’d one, in Eternity. 
L. H. Sigourney. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


vs. : 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


No American reader of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
can have perused, in its December number, an ar- 
ticle on his country, without mingled indignation 
and disgust. The abuse of Republican institu- 
tions, the harsh language applied to our conduct 
in matters affecting British rights and interests, 
the ridicule of our manners, are all too common 
with Engl@h travellers and periodicals, to excite 
our sensibilities, or even to command our atten- 
tion. To quote from the writer of the offensive 
article; ‘ we are not going to fight that controversy 
now.” The world will do justice to our character 
and that of our institutions, and disregard these 
censures so evidently dictated by rancorous enmity 
and blind prejudice. This article contains one 
paragraph, not only so atrocious in itself, but so 
different from anything which we have hitherto 
encountered in the most rabid of English writers, 
that it seems to us worthy of being brought into 
especial notice, and to be branded with the infamy 
which its language and spirit eminently deserve. 
We mean that derogatory to the spotless character 
of Washington. We could hardly have supposed 
that the editors, or any of the contributors of this 
magazine would have degraded themselves so far, 
as to follow the example of the hireling patriot, 
O’Connell, by venting their viper-like malignity on 
one long since dead, and known by the whole civi- 
lized world, to have lived “‘ without fear and with- 
out reproach.” 

We shall not contest the often mooted points, 
whether we eat faster or slower, are more or less 
riotous, worse or better mannered, more or less 
eager for territorial accessions per fas et nefas, 
than the English. The whole tribe of British 
tourists and journalists is at liberty to think, to say, 
and to write anything on these subjects. But 
when a writer in a literary periodical of deservedly 
high reputation as such, attempts, in utter disre- 
gard of truth and decency, to fix a stain on the 


hitherto unsullied escutcheon of the hero and states- 
man, whom we justly regard as the purest model 
of republican virtue, we feel that the base assail- 
ant’s “foot is on the honor of our country :” we 
know that no defence is necessary ; indeed, the 
charges are not only disbelieved by others, but can 
never have been credited. by their author. We 
may be asked then, why notice them at all? Our 
answer is, that we mean to carry the war into Africa; 
we mean to infer that the author of a slander 
contradicted by every act of its illustrious object, 
and by every word that ever fell from his lips or 
his pen, betrays the weakness of the cause which 
he advocates. We are fully prepared to make 
every allowance for national and political preju- 
dice in regard to men, measures and manners. 
We are ready to admit that many things go wrong 
in our own country; that a spirit of lawlessness 
has sometimes been manifested by our citizens, 
which we would gladly see suppressed ; that our 
politicians too often yield to the caprices of the 
people, instead of endeavoring to convince them 
of their errors. We were never fools enough to 
suppose that our institutions, or our people, were 
free from human frailty. But having made all 
these admissions, we know full well, that another 
side of the picture will present monarchy and its 
subjects in an equally unfavorable point of view. 

But to the obnoxious passage. Col. Maxwell, 
a British traveller in the United States, is thus 
castigated for applying the epithet “ immortal” to 
General Washington. 

“We shall have no quarrel with any man for 
expressing his sentiments, if he has taken any 
trouble to form them. But the epithet “ immor- 
tal” applied to Washington, is not put in any other 
sense than as it may be applied to any other suc- 
cessful culprit. If ever man was a rebel, that 
man was George Washington. We are not going 
to fight that controversy now ; but if an oath of 
allegiance was ever worth a straw, it is impossible 
to reconcile Washington’s conduct with honor. 
He was undoubtedly a very able man, and a very 
successful one; but, that he had the right on his 
side, that he was justified in his revolt, or that he 
was anything beyond the slave of an unconscien- 
tious ambition in his own person, and the instru- 
ment of a corrupt and unprincipled revolt in that 
of others, facts give the most ananswerable testi- 
mony. He was immortal in no other sense than 
any lucky transgressor is immortal; and this the 
Colonel ought to have known.” 

Now we could scarcely have expected a writer 
for Blackwood, to think “ that Washington had 
right on his side, or was justified in his revolts.” 
But we had not supposed there was a man living, 
with information and talent enough to write ‘a 
penny-a-liner,’ and yet reckless enough to assert, 
that George Washington was the “slave of an 





unconscientious ambition.” We are no man-wor 
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shippers, and never believed Washington himself 
exempt from the weaknesses of human nature. 
We have examined the history of his life, with all 
the impartiality that we could command ; and, we 
are entirely at a loss to conjecture, what portion 
of that history can seem at all to justify the charge 
of “unconscientious ambition.” That he had ambi- 
tion of another and more exalted order, no man 
can doubt. That he desired to live in the memory 
of his fellow-men, to promote the true welfare of 
his country, and to preserve his own character 
unsullied, there can be no question. But that he 
had none of that vulgar ambition which would have 
induced him to trample on the rights of others for 
its gratification, to wade through blood to a throne, 
“facts give the most unanswerable testimony.” 
We cannot say that, like Julius Cesar, he thrice 
rejected a kingly crown. But it is a well ascer- 
tained fact that the idea of royalty, once suggested 
to him by some of his officers, was scouted with 
an unaffected horror that silenced its advisers for- 
ever. To appreciate the merit of his conduct on 
that occasion, it is necessary to recollect the pecu- 
liar circumstances of his education and situation. 
He was not born, as Cesar was, in a republic, 
either real or nominal. He had been educated in 
the belief, that the British government, at least on 
the other side of the Atlantic, was the best that 
ever existed. He had seen and felt far more 
acutely than any other man living, the manifold 
evils of an inefficient confederation. He had seen 
his own exertions constantly paralysed,the public 
credit destroyed, the public safety endangered by 
the weakness of Congress and the divisions of the 
states. When the sense of mutual interest and 
peril, which, during the war, had held the union 
together, had been forgotten in success and peace, 
there was but too much reason to fear the horrors 
of anarchy. His unpaid troops were at the time 
of the suggestion, murmuring around him, and 
many of them no doubt ready to promote any views 
of their beloved leader, provided his first step should 
be the satisfaction of their own just claims. At 
this alarming crisis, some of his ablest officers 
attempted to persuade him, that he could not only 
compel Congress to pay his war-worn troops, but 
secure the permanent tranquillity and prosperity of 
his country, by assuming the authority, if not the 
name of king. Was ever a more tempting oppor- 
tunity presented to unconscientious ambition? Not 
that we believe such an attempt would have been 
either successful or justifiable. Buta mind infatua- 
ted with the love of power, would have been too 
readily convinced that such an usurpation was both 
practicable and right. 

It has been said, and said perhaps with truth, 
that, when Cromwell and Bonaparte and Cesar, 
assumed supreme power in their respective coun- 
tries, they thereby preserved them from still greater 
evils. The people were unfit for freedom, and 


could be preserved from falling into the yawning 
gulf of anarchy, by nothing but the strong arm of 
despotism. Such a pretext, although subsequently 
shown to have been groundless by our glorious 
expetience, might have been plausibly urged in 
that alarming emergency. But far different were 
the conduct and language of Washington. The 
simplicity and earnestness with which he rebuked 
the authors of the proposal, when connected with 
the unvaried tenor of his whole life, must convince 
every candid inquirer, that lawless power had no 
charms for his noble spirit. But the tory of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, says “he was ambitious ;” and 
tories “ are all honorable men.” His tpse dizit is 
no doubt amply sufficient to reverse all the facts 
of history, and the long-settled opinion of Chris- 
tendom. 

The same conscientious writer tells us that Wash- 
ington violated his oath of allegiance, and thereby 
forfeited his honor. We do not pretend to under- 
stand the obligations which he supposes are incur- 
red by taking an oath of allegiance. But unless 
Sir Robert Filmer’s doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance be assumed as true, we cannot 
perceive how an oath of allegiance, once taken, 
can imply perpetual submission to a government, 
which deliberately violates the conditions, neces- 
sarily, although tacitly, annexed to suf oath. A 
zealous supporter of the house of Hanover would 
find it difficult to reconcile this doctrine with the 
conduct of those who placed that house on the 
throne. Had not Marlborough and Somers, and 
the host of great men who dethroned the bigot 
James, because he attempted to trample on their 
rights of conscience, taken an oath of allegiance ! 
Will any subject of Queen Victoria charge them 
with dishonor, because they exercised the undoubted 
rights of freemen, in expelling a monarch, who had 
disregarded his duties and his oath, and was labor- 
ing to restore the corrupt tyranny of Rome ? 

It is well-known that Lord Chatham, not only 
the most eloquent, but the most able prime minister 
that England has ever had, denied that the British 
parliament possessed the power of taxation in the 
American colonies, except for the purpose of regu- 
lating commerce. It is equally well-known, that 
the continued and obstinate exercise of this very 
unconstitutional power, produced our revolution, 
and made Washington “a rebel.” Washington 
and his compeers carried out into action the great 
principles of constitutional liberty, which were 
wrung by the confederate barons from the base 
John at Runnymede, which had been strengthened 
and enlarged by the wisdom of successive ages, 
had been sustained by the profound philosophy and 
fervid imagination of Burke, the irresistible elo- 
quence and dauntless energy of the “ immortal” 
Chatham, and are still cherished as the pride and 
essence of the British Government. We can well 





conceive that an advocate of the exploded doc- 
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trines of Sir Robert Filmer, could, with consis- 
tency and sincerity, attach the epithets of “ dis- 
honor” and “ rebel” to the name of Washington. 
But when a professed admirer of the British con- 
stitution, as it now is, and as it was made by the 
famous revolution of 1688, uses such language, 
we can ascribe it to nothing but a base malignity, 
which will allow no man’s character, no matter 
how pure and exalted, to interfere with its darling 
object, the disgrace and overthrow of republican 
institutions. 

The writer of this highly liberal essay, which is 
calculated to give us so exalted an idea of the re- 
finement, fairness and virtue which are the off- 
spring of monarchical theories and aristocratic 
associations, tells us, that “The speeches of her 
(America’s) rabble, we may disregard; her vul- 
gar newspapers we may disdain.” We might ex- 
pect that a magazine which looks with such merited 
contempt on newspaper vulgarity, would, on all 
occasions, be exempt from the charge of coarse 
abuse and partizan violence. Yet those who are 
acquainted with the political articles of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, must admit that there cannot be 
found, in the dirtiest pages of the lowest partisan 
scribbler in these vulgar United States, specimens 
of more outrageous scurrility and unjustifiable de- 
nunciation, than are common in this double-refined 
organ of aristocracy and monarchy. 

We are far from justifying or approving the 
coarse abuse and reckless violence of many Ame- 
rican newspapers. All men lament this licentious- 
ness, as an evil, perhaps inseparably connected 
with unlimited freedom of the press. But we are 
much mistaken, if the same excesses of sweeping 
denunciation, and coarse unfairness, do not dis- 
grace the British political press. 

Giving up to just censure that portion of the 
periodicals on both sides of the Atlantic, we can 
turn proudly to another class devoted to literature 
among us, and say that as far as we know them, 
they are unstained by these malignant assaults on 
the characters of the illustrious men either in this, 
or other countries. The political articles which 
they contain, if they do not possess entire impar- 
tiality, which is scarcely to be expected from wri- 
ters at all conversant with such topics, show, at 
least, an effort to preserve that dignified fairness 
and measured language, which become authors pro- 
fessedly withdrawn from the heated atmosphere of 
party strife. The last administration in the United 
States, encountered the most determined opposi- 
jion and unmeasured denunciation from a party 
which ultimately triumphed. We hazard little in 
saying, that in the very crisis of the battle between 
these inflamed parties, no literary periodical could 
have been found so lost to decency and propriety, 
as to pronounce Mr. Van Buren and his whole 
cabinet, or General Harrison and his leading friends, 
utterly destitute, not only of talent, but of princi- 


ple. Yet, if we mistake not, this has been repeat- 
edly said during some years past by Blackwood’s 
Magazine concerning the Melbourne cabinet. To 
read those articles, one would suppose that not 
only the gifts of genius, and the sagacity of the 
statesman, but the ordinary principles of morality, 
were confined within the pale of the high tory 
party. 

We have been often mortified and disgusted at 
seeing such wholesale political denunciation, so 
connected with articles of high literary merit. But 
we did not conceive ourselves called on to inter- 
fere, because the abuse was confined to those living 
within the British seas, and, because we were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the characters of those 
assailed, to draw the precise line between mali- 
cious slander and merited censure. 

But when the best and greatest of our own coun- 
trymen is not spared, when the repose of that tomb 
at which the genius of Byron and the eloquence of 
Brougham, have done homage, is disturbed by the 
hyena-spirit of a monarchical slave, we believe that 
“ forbearance ceases to be a virtue.” We say 
here, with still greater confidence, that American 
literary periodicals would scorn such an insult to 
the illustrious dead who sleep in British earth. 
We cherish the memory of such men as Chatham 
and Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and Wilberforce, as 
the common glory and treasure of those who are 
sprung from Anglo-Saxon blood. We may believe 
that they had errors in political theory, and private 
conduct. But we brand them not with dishonor; 
we call them neither rebels nor anarchists, nor the 
blind worshippers of royal prerogative. In spite 
of the change of opinion, which, in the declining 
years of the great Burke, threw a shade of suspi- 
cion over his integrity, while it gave occasion to 
some of the brightest displays of his transcendant 
genius, we cannot, and we will not believe, that 
this political sage stooped to barter his unsullied 
fame for sordid lucre, or the sunshine of court- 
favor. 

And yet, if we were the unscrupulous advo- 
cates of republicanism, ready, like the writer in 
Blackwood, to blacken the character of every man 
who stands foremost among our opponents, we 
should not let slip this opportunity of shooting our 
envenomed arrows at a “shinirg mark.” But let 
us come down to our own times. 

We are thoroughly convinced, that the rights, 
nay the lives, of the starving operatives of Bri- 
tain, are disregarded by those, who, like Peel and 
Wellington, uphold the corn-law monopoly. Yet 
far be it from us, to charge those distinguished 
men with personal dishonor. We believe them to 
be widely mistaken ; we believe them to be go- 
verned by those mixed motives that always ope- 
rate on frail humanity ; but we should despise our- 
selves, if we were capable of applying the epithets 





of selfish tyrants and murderers, to men, whose 
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private and political integrity, we have no reason 
to question. 

Nay, we recollect well, that, when Wellington, 
after consenting to Catholic emancipation, refused 
to crown his popularity as premier, by supporting 
parliamentary reform, although differing with him 
toto calo, as to the policy and justice of the latter 
measure, we applauded the moral firmness with 
which he resisted what he conceived to be a dan- 
gerous innovation. We claim no credit for this 
exercise of common justice and charity, in judging 
the motives of opponents, except in contrast with 
the unsparing malignity of the article which we 
have been endeavoring to expose. We contend, 
that it isa contrast highly honorable to our re- 
publican institutions, by showing that those, at 
least, who have been educated under their influ- 
ence, and are devoted to literature, are incapable of 
stooping to misrepresentation and falsehood, even 
for the purpose of advancing their darling political 
theories. ‘That jesuitical course is left for those 
who are loudest in denouncing republican coarse- 
ness, ingratitude and immorality. But shall we 
imitate the example of illiberality which we have 
censured in the obnoxious paragraph, by supposing 
that the well-educated tories of Great Britain gene- 
rally entertained the sentiment which it contains, 
or rather would sanction its promulgation? (for no 
well-informed man living, holds the sentiment.) 
No. 

We have a better opinion of the morality pre- 
valent in the party that now controls the destinies 
of our father-land. We believe, that there are 
many among the steady opponents of republicanism 
on principle, and conscientious supporters of mo- 
narchy, who, yet, after ‘‘ taking pains to form their 
opinions,” agree with Col. Maxwell in admiring 
the immortal Washington. We believe that there 
are many who, in spite of their mortification at the 
loss of the colonies now composing these United 
States, their disgust at the occasional bad taste of 
our popular orators, and the occasional outbreaks 
of popular violence (which however are just as 
frequent in the fast-anchored isle,) are not blind to 
the high talent, and noble virtues of many leaders 
in the revolution which they disapprove, and fra- 
mers of the government which they abhor. But 
if we do more than justice to the high-minded 
tories of Britain, in supposing that they eannot 
approve the conduct of a literary periodical, which 
although widely circulated and admired for its lite- 
rary merits, in this country, yet causelessly and 
recklessly defames a man, who is not only enshrined 
in our hearts, but is universally regarded as one of 
the ornaments of his race, we feel certain that this 
unprovoked slander must recoil with tenfold force 
on its authors and abettors. We are sure that we 
have no reptile that will revenge this insult by 
attempting to shed its venom on any of the proud 





names which adorn British history. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MRS, EDITH SANDERS, 


Vale Evergreen was bright and fair,— 
In Nature’s beauty drest,— 

And there a cherish’d mother found 
A sweet abode of rest. 


The care that o’er her children watch’d 
Through years of widow’d pain,— 

The love that for their welfare strove, 
Was render’d back again. 


Fresh seeds for Heaven, in woodbine cot, 
She serv’d both night and day,— 

And God had bade them richly bloom 
Around her temples grey. 


Serene, upon her couch she lay,— 
“This home is dear,” she said,— 

** But to another, fain I’d rise,”— 
And meekly bow’d her head. 


A dark-wing’d form was hovering near,— 
Within the curtain’s fold,— 

His hand upon her heart he press’d,— 
And its red stream grew cold. 


The kneeling daughter mark’d his deed, 
And prayers with tears were given,— 
But when her trembling glance she rais’i 
That Mother was in Heaven. 
L. H. Sigourney. 





MONALDL* 


We opened this volume with mingled hope and 
fear. We had known the author (Washington 
Allston,) as an artist, and had been ourselves al- 
most inspired by the fascinations of his pencil. We 
hoped that he who had shown himself the foremost 
of our day, in that divine art, might also embody, 
not less perfectly, some of the creations of his ever- 
teeming fancy, in the less plastic material of words. 
Yet we feared disappointment. 

The elements which make up the true Artist, be 
he painter, sculptor, or architect, have the same 
origin with those which make the poet ; they seem 
unlike, more from their style of dress, than they 
really are in their own nature: the painter chooses 
colors and the brush; the sculptor, the rigid mar- 
ble ; and the poet, words. ‘The means and instru- 
ments thus selected, are used to embody the same 
idea ; they only determine the matters of form and 
drapery, which do not touch the intimate nature of 
the conception. _ Not to insist that the aim of the 
artist in either case, is the development of ideal 
beauty :—there are few subjects, within the pro« 
vince of either, which may not be expressed under 
the forms of all. As an example: the sculptured 
agonies of Laocoon afford as fit and fine a study for 
the painter, as they have done for the poet. The 


*Mownatvi: A Tale. Boston: Little & Brown; 1841. 
Well known to be Washington Allston. 
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same sentiments and ideas may be expressed by 
each :—priestly horror, paternal anguish, and the 
helplessness of infant and human strength strug- 
gling with brute nature. But each artist may 
choose the conditions under which he will give ut- 
terance to his thought, though he cannot go beyond 
them. ‘The sculptor, while he has the advantage 
of distinctness, is shut up to a moment of time, to 
a single atitude of the protracted tenor of the con- 
flict ; he can give only the chief actors in the me- 
lancholy scene: the painter, while he excels in 
vividness, is subject to the first two of the limita- 
tions mentioned, and can only introduce more ac- 
tors: as the terror-smitten spectators, and those 
accessaries which nature furnishes to enhance the 
mournfulness of the spectacle ; and the poet, while 
he loses both in distinctness and vividness by his 
use of words, has fewer restraints, and a wider 
scope for the selection of his circumstances, and 
may, as words may, carve or paint in the minutest 
particulars the whole of the sad history. And this 
‘community will be often found to exist, even in 
subjects which, at first thought, may seem appro- 
priate only to one branch of art. The sculptor can 
allegorize no less successfully than the poet. Ho- 
garth has painted a didactic poem of most intense 
morality. In each artist, the elements of thought 
and character, from which the creation springs, 
must be the same; and, in a large degree, they 
must be combined and matured by the same cul- 
ture. ‘There must be in each, a sincere love of 
ideal beauty, and the power to recognize it in its 
faintest and minutest manifestations :—a temper of 
mind and heart, at once lofty and lowly, from 
which is excluded every selfish and unworthy aim; 
and from which we cast out as alien, every impure 
thought and emotion, while it indulges in the 
proudest aspirations ; feeling itself to be of kin with 
all that is beautiful and sublime in the universe, it 
is ready to acknowledge itself but the organ and 
instrument, not the author, of the ideal it sees, and 
would fain represent. There must be a sympathy 
with nature ;—not merely an admiration of its fair 
and glorious features, (though that, if it be genuine, 
is no slight attainment,) but a fellow feeling with 
its life, and an appreciation of the fine spirit that is 
every where infused throughout its works. Then 
the eye must be disciplined to an exact discern- 
ment of its varied forms, and the judgment trained 
to a skilful combination of them, and the taste to 
an intuitive perception of true adjustment and pro- 
portions. Then too, there must be an almost reli- 
gious devotion to the art—an enthusiasm which 
pursues it for its own excellence, and which is led 
to it by a swaying impulse of the artist’s own being, 
and which therefore judges of it by its own princi- 
ples, and by no caprice of fashion, nor standard of 
other men’s opinions. 

All this and much more, which all true artists 
have in common, and which shows an original iden- 


tity, is not enough. Each must make himself 

master, or rather prove himself an apt scholar, of 
the conditions which constitute the peculiarity of 
his art. To pass by things less obvious, the dex- 

trous use of the chisel, the judicious mixing of co- 

lors, and the delicate sense of words which the 

poet needs, are matters of practice, of mechanical 

trial, and of an organization that is not given alike 
to all. So simple an illustration may show, that, 

in the leading qualities of mind and of heart which 

make the painter and the poet, there is a substan- 

tial identity, and an entire resemblance; and yet 
there are differences, in culture, if not in nature, 

which render it difficult for one to excel in both 
branches of art. Especially does this difference 
distinguish the poet (and we mean the painter in 
words, not the mere versifier,) from his fellow-ar- 

tists. The instrument he uses is the most difficult, 
and the most rarely mastered. The symbols are 
the most remote from the nature he would repre- 
sent; though of so strange a power in his hand 
who wields them well. Words stir our hearts, not 
by their plain meaning only, but by fitful, shadowy, 
and forgotten associations. They open to us scenes 
of splendor and beauty, by no conventional neces- 
sity, but by hints, and in the way of indirectness. 
They disclose invisible relations, as the face of a 
friend reveals his heart to us. In rude hands, 
words have no power of themselves ; they are bald 
and bare, or harsh and crude; but, for him who has 
learned to command them, they, like the wand of 
Prospero, will people desert islands with spirits; 
or, like the midnight revellers in Comus, utter music 
that shall “‘ smooth the raven down of darkness till 
it smile.” Such skill is no accomplishment for a 
holyday, to be learned in an hour; it can be at- 
tained only by toil and assiduous observation; by 
study long continued with the eye perpetually upon 
it. It was therefore not without some apprehen- 
sion, that we received a book from one who has 
given his studious nights, and the fullest effort of 
his powers, to an art so widely different from that 
of book-making, and which demands such a diver- 
sity of attainments. 

Some few summers ago, it was our fortune to 
be in Boston: and while there, no place was so at- 
tractive as the gallery of Allston’s pictures. They 
had been gathered from distant parts of the coun- 
try, where wealth and taste had separated them ; 
and they were opened for a few months to the in- 
spection of the curious, and for the benefit of the 
art. There were all, nearly all, the works of one 
whom it is bare justice to call the master of his 
art in our day,—the early efforts of conscious ge- 
nius, and the transcendant productions of the same 
genius in its maturity—the transcript and history 
of a rare mind and of a noble heart :—exhibiting a 
strength and delicacy of conceptiun, a grace and 
perfectness of coloring, and a singular accuracy of 





finish, which have given the author a place among 
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the great masters of olden time. We shall not soon 
forget with what emotion we gazed on them, as we 
may never again; how we looked, with astonish- 
ment and awe, on the raising of the dead; and 
with what sense of a holy presence, on the rapt 
prophet; and with what feeling akin to leve, on 
the twilight beauty of Rosalie. We have been 
hardly less surprised than pleased at the artist’s 
success in this new sphere. Though his fame 
will in no way rest on this, his unusual occupation, 
it will live to prove the extent and versatility of 
his powers. We had known him many years ago, 
as the author of another work, which was, as we 
recollect, a graceful play of fancy. We find him 
here more truly a poet; and of a high order, though 
not in his “‘ singing robes.” ‘The characters in 
this tale, modestly so called, are wrought with 
great distinctness and effect; the descriptions are 
glowing and life-like; the dialogue most fit and 
happy; and, humble as its pretensions are, there is 
genius and taste enough displayed in it, to have 
made a dozen ordinary novelists. The grouping 
and contrasts are skilful, and the disposition of the 
plot consummate. It is a sad tale ; but it is a tale of 
that sadness which attracts human sadness. We 
will only add, that we have been struck with the 
harmony, as well as with the nice choice of the 
language—the sentences wearing no appearance of 
elaboration, but running naturally into a graceful 
and most various melody. 

We cannot analyze it, and we need not com- 
mend it further.. We prefer to add a few passa- 
ges, which may have an interest independent of 
the general structure of the work. 

And first, hear how nobly he discourses, in the 
person of Monaldi, of the artist and of his art: 

““* He accepted the commission,’ (to paint for 
the pontiff a companion to a Madonna of Rafaelle,) 
he said, ‘not with the arrogant hope of producing 
a rival to the picture of Rafaelle, but in grateful 
compliance with the wishes of his patron.’ Be- 
sides, with a just reverence for his art, he looked 
upon all competition as unworthy a true artist ; 
nay, he even doubted whether any one could com- 
mand the powers of his own genius, whilst his 
mind was under the influence of so vulgar a mo- 
tive. ‘For what,’ he would say, ‘is that which 
you call my genius, but the love and perception of 
excellence—the twin power that incites and directs 
to successful production? which can never co-exist 
with the desire to diminish, or even contend with, 
that in another. It would be rather self-love, than 
a true love of excellence, did I value it less in Ra- 
faelle than in myself.” He might have added 
another reason; that competition implying com- 
parison, and comparison a difference only of degree, 
could not really exist between men of genius; 
since the individualizing power by which we re- 
cognize genius, or the originating faculty, must ne- 
cessarily mark man’s several productions by a dif- 





ference in kind. But he needed not this deduc- 
tion of the understanding :—his own lofty impulses 
placed him on surer ground.” 

We are not sure that the instinct of Monaldi 
was not truer than the logic of the author; at any 
rate, we are better satisfied of the fact, than we are 
with the reason given to account for it. But take 
this description : 

“The day had begun sultry, but was now closing, 
after a refreshing shower, with one of those deli- 
cious atmospheres known only in the South; so 
sweet! so bright !—as if the common air had sud- 
denly given place to the humid sighs of answering 
orange groves, and the intermingled breath of ena- 
mored flowers—as if the dripping trees and fields 
had actually been flooded by liquid gold from the 
sun; then the hum of insects, the twittering of 
birds, and the ceaseless darting of innumerable 
lizards, so filling the ear and eye with sound and 
motion, as if the very ground and air were exulting 
in life! . . . It was the bay of Naples; a scene 
not to be painted by words—even though its wa- 
ters were likened to a sea of sapphire, its moun- 
tains to amethysts, and its skirting city to a fillet 
of snow; these indeed might give their color, but 
not the harmony of lines, nor the light and shadow, 
nor the dazzling expanse—and never the living, 
conscious joy, with which they seemed to send up 
their shout of praise to the immeasurable depths 
above. There is a voice in nature ever audible to 
the heart—which no hardness can shut out—and 
for its weal or wo, as the heart may be; Maldina 
heard it now, breaking upon him like a clap of 
thunder. He instinctively turned from the scene, 
and looked towards Vesuvius: but even from that 
he shrank: for the terrible Vesuvius was now 
smiling in purple, and reposing beneath his pillar 
of smoke as under a gorgeous canopy: the very 
type of himself—gay and peaceful without, yet 
restless and racked with fire within.” 

Read too, this true and simple sketch of the sad 
relations of insanity : 

“Tf it be hard to part with the dead, and to see 
one borne to the grave with whom we have been 
accustomed to associate all our wishes and schemes 
of happiness, and without whom nothing in life 
seems capable of imparting enjoyment, there is yet 
a consolation in the thought, that our grief is only 
for our own suffering, since it cannot reach one to 
whom our loss is a gain. What then must it be 
to feel this entire revulsion from the living ; to know 
that the object with whom our very soul was mixed, 
and who is thus parted from our common being, 
still walks the same earth, breathes the same air, 
and wears the same form: yet lives, as to us, as if 
dead—closed, sealed up from all our thoughts and 
sympathies, like to a statue of adamant. What 
must it be to know too that this second self, though 
callous and impenetrable from without, is yet, 
within, all sense. The partial palsy-death of the 
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body, is but a faint image of this half-death of the 
twin-being wife and husband. And Ronis soon 
felt it in all its agony.” 

Such passages of just sentiment and aoe are 
numerous throughout the work. In the delineation 
of passion, there are scenes awfully terrific : and 
many exquisite pictures of the most subdued and 
delicate emotions. ‘Take a single example which 
combines description, with the pain of a trusting 
heart, that fears it may have been deceived, and 
grieves most for the degradation of what it loved 

“Tt was one of those evenings never to be for- 
gotten by a painter—but one which must come 
upon him in misery as @gorgeous mockery. The 
sun was yet up, and resting on the highest peak of 
a ridge of mountain-shaped clouds, that seemed to 
make a part of the distance; suddenly he disap- 
peared, and the landscape was overspread with a 
cold lurid hue ; then, as if molten in a furnace, the 
fictitious mountains began to glow; in a moment 
more they tumbled asunder ;-in another he was 
seen again, piercing their fragments, and darting 
his shafts to the remotest east, till, reaching the 
horizon, he appeared to recall them, and with a 
parting flash, to wrap the whole heavens in flame. 
*" * * Monaldi groaned aloud: ‘ No, thou art 
nothing to me now, thou glorious sun—nothing. 
To me thou art dead, buried—and forever—in her 
darkness; her’s, whose own glory once made me 
to love thee; who clothed me with a brightness 
even more” than thine; who followed me like a 
spirit, in sleep even, visiting my dreams, as if to 
fill up the blank of night—to give a continuous 
splendor to my existence. Oh, idiot, driveller! so 
to cling to a shadow—a cheat of the senses! What 
is she to me now! what can she ever be? she that 
is—that ever was— He could not utter the word. 
* * * A desolate vacancy now spread over 
him, and leaning over the bridge, he seemed to 
lose himself in the deepening gloom of the scene, 
till the black river, that moved beneath him, ap- 
peared almost a part of his mind, and its imageless 
waters but the visible current of his own dark 
thoughts.” 

We will extract but one more passage, and one 
worthy of the artist. It is a mein bat of an 
early painting by Monaldi: 

“The subject of the picture was the first sacri- 
fice of Noah after the subsiding of the waters; a 
subject of little promise from an ordinary hand, but 
of all others perhaps the best suited to exhibit that 
rare union of intense feeling and lofty imagination 
which characterized Monaldi. The composition 
consisted of the patriarch and his family at the al- 
tar, which occupied the fcreground ; a distant view 
of Monnt Ararat, with the ark resting on its peak, 
and the intermediate vale. These were scanty 
materials for a picture; but the fulness with which 
they seemed to distend the spectator’s mind, left 
no room for the thought. There was no dramatic 
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variety in the kneeling father and his kneeling 
children; they expressed but one sentiment—ado- 
ration; and it seemed to go up as with a single 
voice. This gave the soul which the spectator 
felt ; but it was one that could not have gone forth 
under common daylight, nor ever have pervaded 
with such emphatic life other than the shadowy 
valley, the misty mountain, the mysterious ark— 
again floating as it were on a sea of clouds—and 
the lurid, deep-toned sky, dark, yet bright, which 


:| spoke to the imagination of a lost and recovered 


world—once dead, now alive, and pouring out her 
first song of praise even from under the pall of 
death.” 

But the peculiar excellences of this work can in 
no way be represented by quotations: they lie 
rather in the completeness and finish of the suc- 
cessive scenes, the easy and natural development 
of the characters, and the exquisite taste which 
presides over the whole, and lets off no point with 
a slovenly. execution, and yet suffers no one to 
swell to undue dimensions. - 

Cheraw, S. C. 





THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


[It would be sheer affectation in us to disguise the feel- 
ings of pride and pleasure with which we lay the following 
article from the pen of Lieut. M. F. Maury, of the U. 8. 
Navy, before his countrymen—assured as we are, that it 
will strike the proper chord in every American bosom. We 
freely confess that, in the simplicity of our heart, we had 
thought the reasoning of the Earl of Aberdeen, in his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Stevenson, on the propriety of a 
mutual right of search, not only plausible, but almost irre- 
sistibly conclusive ; and the bland and moderate tone of his 
Lordship served, in no slight degree, to allay any momen- 
tary suspicions that may have flitted athwart our mind; 
but the film is now removed from our eyes, and, thanks to 
“ Harry Buurr,” we have been made to see, clearly, the 
designs of that all-grasping nation, on whose empire altho’ 
the sun never sets, yet, whose appetite for conquest is no 
nearer satiety now, nor a whit more squeamish, than when 
Captain Clive otitwitted Omichund by a forged treaty, and 
placed his puppet Meer Jaffier on the throne of Surajah 
Dowlah. It is in vain to conceal from ourselves that we 
are on the verge of a Crisis, and we should accustom our- 
selves, now, to look it in the face. We sliould not act the 
part of the silly ostrich, who, in burying her head in the 
sands of the desert, vainly supposes she has secured her- 
self from the arrows of her pursuers. We have, it is true, 
at the head of our department for foreign affairs, a man 
whose gigantic intellect will favorably compare with that 
of any man, of any nation; but even he, will not despise 
such auxiliaries as Gov. Cass. and Lieut. Mavry. The 
reputation of the former as a statesman and a diplomatist, 
is so familiar to his countrymen, that no production of his, 
however able, can create surprise ; but when we see a man 
scarcely arrived at the age of thirty-five years, the greater 
part of whose manhood has had its home upon the billow, 
and whose occupation has been, by no means, especially 
favorabie to profound reflection on matters of national con- 
cernment ; when we sce such a man, enter the amphithea- 
tre of statesmanship, and look proud defiance on the enemies 
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of “ sailor’s rights”—we hail the gallant champion of his 
country’s “ Star-Spangled Banner,” and with him we “ nail 
it tothe mast,” come weal, come woe! [n conclusion, we 
most respectfully invite the attention of every genuine 
American, but more especially, of those to whose guar- 
dianship are entrusted the national honor and safety, to the 
lucid and unanswerable argument set forth in the follow- 
ing essay.]—Ed. Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


HARRY BLUFF, 
ON THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


1, Correspondence relating to the detention of American 
vessels on the African coast, by British Armed Crui- 
sers.—Doc. No. 2, H. Rep., 2nd Session, 27th Congress. 


. An examination of the question now in discussion be- 


tween the American and British Governments concern- 


ing the right of search. By an American. Paris, 2lst 
January, 1842, 


In 1840-"41, the American Minister, near the 
Court of St. James, complained to her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, of the detention, search, 
and ill-treatment, by her Majesty’s armed cruisers, 
of the American vessels, the Douglass, Iago, Hero, 
and Mary. The Douglass was boarded in October, 
1839; her hatches were broken open, and a prize 
crew sent on board, who kept possession of her 
eight days; they consumed her provisions without 
pay, and so maltreated her crew, that three of them 
died in consequence. (We take the American 
statement of the case on the oath of respectable 
citizens, in preference to the mere assertion of 
an English Lieutenant, who had to make out a 
clear case, or lose’his commission.) But, notwith- 
standing the statement of Lieut. Seagram in his 
own justification, Lord Palmerston admits, that the 
act of this British officer, in detaining the Doug- 
lass, was, in the abstract, irregular; yet the impres- 
sion under which he did it, and the motives which 
prompted him to do it, exempt him from any just 
blame. And that is the satisfaction given by the 
British government, in this case. 

The Iago, also, was détained by Lieut. Seagram, 
and a watch and chronometer stolen from her by 
his men. The cargo of the Hero was damaged 
during her search by the British cruiser, Lynx. The 
indemnity awarded in these two cases of spoliation, 
is contained in the expression of a doubt by Lord 
Palmerston, whether “ any wilful damage was done 
to the cargo of either of the two vessels in question, 
by the crews of the detaining ships.” 

A most flagrant and daring outrage was com- 
mitted upon the Mary by the British armed crui- 
ser Forester: and, Mr. Stevenson, upon informa- 
tion furnished by an American Consul, prefers a 
claim for indemnity to the owner of the Mary, and 
is further authorised by his government to ask for 
the exemplary punishment of the English Com- 
mander, and of those concerned with him in his 
proceedings against this vessel—proceedings which 
our Minister pronounced, to “ want very little, if 
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any thing, to sink them into an act of open and di- 
rect piracy.” The judges of the British and Span- 
ish court refused to allow the Mary even to be 
libelled in their court, on the ground that the mere 
fact-of her having the American flag hoisted should 
have protected her from visitation and search by a 
British cruiser. And our Minister takes the same 
grounds, and also insists that her flag should 80 have 
protected her, for she was an American vessel. The 
reparation obtained in this case, is a full justification 
of the officer, accompanied by pretensions on the 
part of Great Britain of the most extraordinary, 
dangerous and alarming character, being nothing 
more nor less than a proposition to blot out from 
the law of nations, the most precious rights of neu- 
trality, and to constitute herself the HIGH CON- 
STABLE OF THE SEAS! 

In her graspings after the departing Trident, her 
Secretary informs the American Envoy, 

“That her Majesty’s government have decided, that the 
“flag of the United States, shall exempt no vessel from 
‘search by her Majesty’s cruisers in the African seas, un- 
“less such vessel shall be found provided with papers (and 
they are to search for these of course) entitling her to the 
“‘ protection of the flag she wears, and proving her to be U. 
“ States property, and navigating the ocean according to law.” 

What lawt Why the law to be enacted, to be 
sure, by the Christian League ; from which France 
has happily receded, and of which Great Britain is 
the lion-hearted chief. And who shall be the judge ? 
The noble Lord significantly tells us: Her Majes- 
ty’s armed cruisers. But hear him: 

“‘ But this fact cannot be ascertained unless an officer of 
“the cruiser whose duty it is to ascertain this fact, shall 
‘board the vessel, or unless the master of the merchant- 
“ man shall bring his papers on board the crniser; and this 
“examination of papers of merchantmen suspected of be- 
‘‘ing engaged in the slave trade, even though they may hoist 
‘‘an United States flag, is a proceeding which it is abso- 
“ lutely necessary [the words here and elsewhere are italici- 
sed by me] that British cruisers employed in the suppres- 
“ sion of the slave trade, should continue to practice.” 


This is the first occasion, in the eventful history 
of the maritime code, that the right to search the 
vessels of friends in times of profound peace, has 
ever been set up by any nation, people or tongue. 
It is at variance with the uniform practice of every 
civilized and christian nation in the round world; 
it is in violation of the principles expressly laid 
down by all writers upon the international code ; and 
it is directly in the teeth of the expounders them- 
selves of British rights and British law. In the 
case of a French vessel seized upon the coast of 
Africa, and brought before the English court of 
Admiralty, in 1817, Sir William Scott—(Lord 
Stowell) held this language : 

“T can find no authority that gives the right of interrup- 
“tion to the navigation of states upon the high seas, except 


“ that which the right of war gives to belligerents against neu- 
“trals. No nation can exercise the right of visitation and 





“search upon the common and unappropriated parts of the 
“‘Oeean, except upon the belligerent claim.” And still 
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more emphatic: “ No nation has the right to force their 
‘‘ way for the liberation of Africa, by trampling upon the 
‘ independence of other States, on the pretence of an emi- 
‘nent good, by means that are unlawful, or to press for- 
‘“‘ ward to a great principle by breaking through other great 
“ principles that are in the way.” 

And our own Kent! 


** No nation has a right, in time of peace, to interfere 
“ with, or interrupt, any commerce which is lawful by the 
“law of nations, and carried on between other indepen- 
“dent powers !” 


In 1839, it was proposed in Parliament to autho- 
rise British cruisers to visit, detain, and examine 
the papers of, American vessels on the high seas. 
The Duke of Wellington then said in his place : 

“The clause in question makes it lawful to detain any 
“‘ vessels whatever, on suspicion, on the high seas, and de- 
‘mand their papers ; and the persons exercising such author- 
‘‘ ity are moreover indemnified for all the consequences. Is it 
‘‘ intended that the vessels of any power in Europe may he 
‘‘ searched and afterwards allowed to proceed on their voy- 
“age, whether we have treaties with those powers or not? 
** Such a law would be a perfect novelty in the legislation 
“of this country, and the House ought to well pause before 
“ they adopt it.” 

And a few weeks after, when this subject came 
up again, he remarked with great pointedness : 

“Tt is well known that with the U. States we have no 
“ convention ; there are indeed engagements made by diplo- 
“matic notes, but nothing to show the least disposition on 
“ their part to permit the right of detention and the search of 
‘“‘ papers ; and, if there be one point more to. be avoided than 
** another, it is that relating to the visitation of vessels belonging 
‘to the Union. 1 warn government not to proceed, but ra- 
“ther to issue an order in council, or a declaration of war.” 


Upon this hint, his government proceeded to 
back herself in quintuple alliance, by the great ma- 
ritime powers of Europe. She used great exer- 
lions, it was officially announced, to effect this 
Christian Alliance ; and after having succeeded, 
as she thought, she comes forward with renewed 
pretensions, and prefers, not in her own behalf in- 
deed, but in the name of this devout ‘ Christian 
League,’ ‘ of the States of Christendom,* as Lord 
Aberdeen loves to style them, this benevolent 
request—a request, which, if granted, would have 
renewed all the horrors of impressment ; and in 
one month, would have plunged this country in 
a war with the whole of Europe. We are ask- 
ed to delegate to an ambitious and grasping 


people, the right of jurisdiction upon American} 


soil; for in law, the vessels of any nation are a 
part of her soil. This is a right of the most deli- 
cate nature—because of its dangerous tendency ;— 


* States of Christendom. England, Bavaria, Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia : these being the only contracting par- 
ties to the Quintuple Alliance, the American people will be 
pained to learn that Lord Aberdeen has not only discovered 
a Shibboleth by which England is to try all vessels that 
attempt the passage of the seas; but that he has ruled us 
and all other church-going nations, except the righteous 
five, out of the pale of Christianity, simply because we 
will not ‘lap with the tongue like a deg.’ 





of its liability to abuse ; and of the great interests 
to be reached through it. For these reasons, it is 
viewed by. all nations with extreme jealousy; so 
much so, that the sister States of this confederacy 
dare not trust each other with it. Would an offi- 
cer of New-York, in the execution of New-York 
law, be permitted to put so much even as his foot 
upon Virginia soil Or would Virginia grant New 
York the right to send him? The mere attempt of 
any one of the States, to enforce her laws upon 
the territory of her neighbor, would lead to the 
shedding of blood, if not to a dissolution of thie 
Union. Nay, we have seen sister States of this 
confederacy, actually arrayed in arms against each 
other for this very cause. Can it be safe then, for 
these States collectively, to grant to a foreign and 
rival power, rights and privileges, with which, as 
individuals, they dare not trust each other ? It is not 
safe to trast others with any of our rights of sover- 
eignty whatever ; and, with such a jealous eye have 
they been regarded in our Republican circle, that 
even one of the American States cannot of right ex- 
tend her jurisdiction over the soil of another, upon 
any pretence whatever. Yet Great Britain de- 
mands us to yield to the arbitrary exercise of 
her cruisers, the right, not only to visit and make 
our merchantmen—the injured party !—prove that 
they are Americans, and proceeding according 
to law; but she extends her pretensions still far- 
ther, and claims it as to all vessels ;—by which 
she includes men-of-war also. . I] have strange- 
ly misconceived the character of American sea- 
men, and the spirit of my brother-officers, if 
there be one, in the whole Navy, who would qui- 
etly brook the visit of a British officer to examine 
into his character, or tamely submit to have his 
crew mustered. It would be quite as safe for those 
on board ship, to allow Midshipmen to sky-lark 
with fire-brands in the magazine, as it would be for 
this country, to grant Great Britain this right of 
visitation to American ships on the Ocean. It isa 
claim that is not lightly set up; and we should 
show to the ‘States of Christendom,’ that we are 
not only resolved, but prepared to resist it with 
something more than diplomatic dudletins. 

These high-handed pretensions were rebuked in 
the true spirit by our Minister; he met them in 
limine, and opposed them like an American, as he 
has shown himself to be, upon the true principles. 
He took the broad grounds, that these United 
States, so long as they hold sacred, as they ever 
have done, and, by the grace of God, ever will do— 
their national honor and the rights of neutrality,— 
so long as they value their commercial welfare and 
their maritime rights—and so Jong as they have a 
decent respect for the opinions of the world, or 
any regard for their republican dignity and national 
independence, never can nor never will submit to 
such an innovation upon the rights of their citizens. 
He denied to Great Britain, and to every other pow- 
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er, any right to visit our vessels on the high seas in 
times of profound peace, or to look behind the Ame- 
rican flag for proof of their nationality. He insis- 
ted, in effect, that the doctrines of ‘ free trade and 
sailors’ rights’ of which the universal law of nations 
is the expounder, and Republican America the 
champion, should not be violated; but, that they 
should be left undisturbed in those wholesome ope- 
rations which they had acquired from the last war. 

The rejoinders, both of Palmerston and Aber- 
deen, are in keeping with the designs of their go- 
vernment upon the freedom of the seas. They are 
of grave import; and convey to the mind, more 
than meets the eye of casual observers. Here 
they are ; let the reader reflect and judge for him- 
self : 


“The undersigned is bound in duty frankly to declare 
to Mr. Stevenson, that to such a doctrine, the British go- 
vernment never could or would subscribe. The cruisers em- 
ployed by her Majesty’s government for the suppression of 
the slave trade, must ascertain by inspection of papers, 
the nationality of vessels met with by them, under circum- 
stances which justify a suspicion that such vessels are en- 
gaged in slave trade.” PALMERSTON. 


“But the undersigned must observe, that the present 
happy concurrence of the States of Christendom in this great 
object, (the suppression of the slave trade,) not merely 
justifies, but renders indispensable, the right now claimed and 
exercised by the British government.” ABERDEEN. 

I am limited in my remarks to space by the 
Editor, and to time by the Compositor; and have 
therefore stated as briefly as I well know how, the 
extraordinary pretensions which have been sud- 
denly started up, and which our Ministers abroad 
met, and opposed with so much promptness and 
decision of character. 

My Lords Palmerston and Aberdeen broached 
this new doctrine touching the police of the seas, 
in a manner, which, for the most part, threw our 
people at home off their guard. We abandon, say 
they, the right of searching American vessels—af- 
ter they have proven themselves to be such. All 
that we ask now, is, that you will give us the right 
to go on board simply to see if the vessel hoisting 
the American flag, be entitled to wear it—for if 
you will not allow us to look behind a mere piece 
of bunting, with the American colors and emblems 
upon it, the American flag will be used by every 
Pirate and Spanish slaver that sails the Ocean, and 
by every English vessel of illicit traffic on the water, 
to protect them from British cruisers. Peaceably 
surrender to us this right of visitation, and we will 
assist you to protect your own flag, by preventing 
its abuse by others. 

This appeal was all reasonable enough to many 
of our honest-hearted citizens ; for the manner in 
which the American flag, in the absence of any 
armed force, had been abused a few years ago on 
the coast of Africa, was fresh in the minds of the 
people ; and plain men—at least many of them— 
considered the denial of this right a kind of ab- 





straction, only a little worse than a practical absur- 
dity. Hehce, when this correspondence first ap- 
peared, it was wittily remarked that the American 
Minister had thrown a Parthian dart ; and had left, 
by way of a diplomatic legacy, a wound, which his 
successor at the Court of St. James, would find 
difficult of cure. Even the partisan press gave 
the Minister but a feeble support. His correspon- 
dence was assailed in an elaborate article published 
in the Boston papers, and copied extensively into 
others, siding with the English view of the ques- 
tion. Very feeble, if any, defence was made ; and 
it was not until Gov. Cass’ pamphlet, mentioned at 
the head of this article, was received, that the 
eyes of the press and the people were fairly open- 
ed to the enormity of the claim set forth. Never 
was a shaft sped with an aim more truly American. 
That Ocean-giant claims the right to examine all, 
in order to ascertain what ships are not American. 
Had this right been granted, strangulation, on every 
sea, awaited our commerce. 

The question has been frequently asked,—If we 
deny to Great Britain the right to look behind our 
flag, are we not, in effect, protecting the pirates 
and man-stealers of every nation? for they have 
only to hoist the American flag, to make sure their 
escape from British cruisers. With the immunity 
claimed by our Minister, might not British vessels 
and British capital, as Lord Aberdeen says, carry 
on before the eyes of British officers, the detesta- 
ble slave trade, merely because such vessels should 
have the audacity to commit an additional offence, 
by fraudulently usurping the American flag? And 
would not the stars and stripes be prostituted to all 
the nefarious practices of the sea ? 

These apparently are practical difficulties, which 
have presented themselves to the minds of plain, 
straight forward men ; for such questions have been 
asked of Navy officers, over and over again. 

It is for the purpose of meeting these ques- 
tions ; of satisfying those who ask them, that we 
have all the right on our side; of shewing the ten- 
dency of the British pretensions; and of explain- 
ing the practical operation of American principles 
upon the police of the seas, that I have opened the 
‘Lucky Bag’ again, which as I told you before, is 
like the witches’ cauldron—containing a little of 
every thing. Moreover, I have myself, used the 
sea for many years, have sailed the world around, 
and boarded vessels in all Latitudes; and therefore 
may claim to speak somewhat from experience. 

It is a standing order in the Navy, that our 
men-of-war shall board no merchantmen except 
American and those wearing the American flag. 
This order has been in force since the war; it has 
been repeated, issued and re-issued over and over 
again, until it was considered supererogatory to 
remind officers of it,—having acquired by usage 
all the force of law. When Commodore Porter, 
in 1822-3 was sent out with his Musquito fleet 
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afier pirates in the West Indies, his orders were 
positive not to go on board any other merchantmen 
but our own, unless they should hoist the Ameri- 
can flag. Now, here was an order, which, accord- 
ing to the English view of this question, would 
have rendered altogether nugatory the object of 
the expedition. 

But did it sot Far from it. The vessels of the 
American squadron were as active, and as success- 
ful in the detection, pursuit and capture of pirates, 
as those of any other nation whatever. This 
order had then, as it has ever had, the very whole- 
some effect of taxing the ingenuity of officers, in 
disguising their vessels and concealing their na- 
tional character from all suspicious looking craft, 
until the proper moment arrives for making them- 
selves known. Some years ago, the boats of the 
U. S. S. Cyane, captured a slaver on the coast of 
Africa.. The man-of-war hoisted English—the 
slaver, American colours of course. And our boats 
actually boarded her under the English flag—nor 
was she undeceived, until Capt. Stringham an- 
nounced himself on her decks, as an American offi- 
cer, and claimed her as his prize. A vessel in 
which I once sailed, went in search of a pirate that 
had been depredating between St. Helena and the 
coast of Africa. As we approached the suspi- 
cious Latitudes, we discovered a vessel which we 
took to be a French merchantman; sail was made, 
and chase given, that we might speak her, thinking 
perhaps, she could give us some intelligence as to 
the object of our pursuit. She immediately alter- 
ed her course, crowded on canvass, and fled with 
her utmost speed. This was suspicious. We 
spread every sail to the breeze, and continued the 
chase for many hours—for she was a fast sailer— 
before we could come up with her. We not only 
threw a shot over her, but actually ranged up with- 
in hail along side of her, and, with lighted match- 
es, pointed to our guns trained upon her, before she 
would reduce one stitch of canvass. She then 
hove to for our boat, and hoisted French colors. 
She proved to be a French vessel of good intent, 
bound from Bordeaux to the Mauritius; and just 
before we first discovered her, she had fallen in 
with a vessel plundered by pirates. The boarding 
boat was armed; and when the captain and crew 
were assured of our American character, they 
leaped for very joy; for in their fright, they had 
taken us to be the pirate, and as such, they sought 
to escape us. Here was a case in which the Ame- 
rican captain violated the orders of his government, 
and committed a trespass upon the French flag. 
But that trespass was a trespass without damage ; 
for it was not considered by the Frenchman as a 
grievance, and never a word of complaint was 
heard on the subject. 

Vessels of good intent and honest purpose, cross- 
ing the track of each other on the Ocean, are like 
lonely travellers meeting in the desert. They are, 


for the most part, glad to speak and be spoken. 

The defenceless merchant trader likes to be assur- 

ed of safety, and her reckoning ;—to learn her Lon- 

gitude, and perhaps the state of trade and the mar- 

kets whence her warlike companion comes ;—or, it 

may be, she herself has commercial intelligence of 
importance for her owners or friends in the coun- 
try whither the other is bound. The armed cruiser 
too, has her inquiries to make ; and thus the advan- 
tages of the interview are reciprocal. If the 
American Navy officer be remarkable on shore for 
his gentlemanly bearing and courteous manners— 
he is much more so at sea; for it is through cour- 
tesy only that he visists the foreign merchantman, 
and obtains from her the information which he de- 
sires; and it is through the exercise of this cour- 
tesy, instead of ‘ arbitrary habits,’ that the proper 
and faithful discharge of his duty frequently de- 
pends; and to the credit of merchant captains, I 
will here say, that I have entered ships commanded 
by them, of all nations. And in every instance, 
I have been met at the gangway as the Virgi- 
nia country gentleman meets the stranger at his 
door, and been welcomed on board in a manner 
invariably civil and polite. It is as rare for a 
Navy officer, who conducts himself properly, to be 
treated rudely on board the merchantman at sea, 
as it is for any one, who behaves himself with de- 
cency, to be insulted in the private house of a gen- 
tlemanon shore. I mention this fact, because Lord 
Palmerston, states in justification of Lieut. Sea- 
gram’s breaking open the hatches of the American 
vessel ‘ Douglass,’ that he was received on board 
with great incivility ! And wellhe might be. The 
London Sun gives the true key as to the cause of 
this incivility, when it says of the British Navy— 
“arbitrary habits are engendered in our Naval 
officers, by the mode employed to procure men for 
the fleet, and those habits make them treat foreign 
vessels in an arbitrary manner.” ‘This is true to 
the letter, and borne out by facts. Look at the 
diplomatic correspondence between the two coun- 
tries—that on our part is filled with complaints of 
the insolence and mal-treatment of British officers 
to American masters and crews. And if the first 
complaint have ever yet been preferred to our go- 
vernment, of such conduct on the part of an Ame- 
rican Navy officer, towards a British vessel or 
seaman, I have yet to learn of it. And this is not 
because British vessels are never boarded by 
American officers. But it is because of this differ- 
ence of manner. When we board a British vessel 
at sea, we know we are trespassing—and we are 
careful not to give offence. We meet an English 
merchantman on the seas, as you meet your neigh- 
bor’s carriage on the public highway; he is not in 
it, and you may stop it, to make inquiries as to the 
news—whence it comes and whither it goes, per- 
haps also to warn it of robbers, and to give some 





other important intelligence, or valuable informa- 
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tion—and so long as you are courteous and civil, 
the trespass is not considered asagrievance. But 
immediately after, some other person comes along, 
and rudely demands it to be stopped, hauls the driver 
from the box, orders the footman to open the door 
and let down the steps, breaks open the packages, 
presses one of the horses into his own service, and 
vexatiously detains the carriage for hours on the 
common highway. This last, is just such a tres- 
passer upon your neighbor’s premises, as Knglish 
officers are upon American merchantmen. Under 
no pretence and on no account, should we give such 
officers a right to stop our ships. If they do 
visit, let it be at their own peril, with the warn- 
ing from us, that we hold them as trespassers, 
liable at any time to be treated as intruders, and 
held responsible for damages. We cannot prevent 
by any physical force, armed British cruisers from 
boarding one of our defenceless merchantmen, when 
met alone in the middle of the Ocean ; but we can, 
and do say to their government, we deny your 
right to do it, and shall hold you as a trespasser if 
you do. Of course, reason and common sense tell 
you, that if you trespass upon us without damage, 
and by consent of master or owner, there will be 
nothing to complain of, and we shall never be the 
wiser for it. But, we are afraid to trust you ; and on 
account of the overbearing manners and habits of 
British officers, we are unwilling to give them, 
above all others, any right to interfere in any man- 
ner whatever, with our peaceful traders—and we 
give them and you, to understand distinctly, that if 
they do it upon any pretext or pretence whatso- 
ever, they do it at their and your peril. 

The barriers which public opinion and commu- 
nity of interest, throw around the civil magistrate 
in the exercise of his power, and the safeguards 
with which the rights of persons and property are 
hedged about to protect them from the abuse of 
this power on shore, are all, or nearly all, inopera- 
tive at sea. The tendency of power is to abuse, 
even in the hands of the best men; and no where 
are the restraints upon it so feeble, as they are upon 
the master-spirits of armed cruisers out upon the 
Ocean. If power be entrusted, it is the nature of 
man to exercise it, in order to display to others his 
authority—and as it regards the Navy officers of 
the old world, I recollect a case in point, besides 
the numerous instances of the just complaints of our 
merchantmen against them. A messmate was once 
asked by a Dutch midshipman, “ What authority 
have you American midshipmen over your sailors ?” 
** None but verbal authority.” Upon which the 
Dutchman took up the tiller of his boat and knock- 
ed down a sailor. ‘“‘ Why did you do that?” said 
the other. “To show mine authority,” was the 
reply. The impressment of sailors is a part of the 
education of British Naval officers; and so sure 
as we give them any authority whatever over our 
vessels, just so sure will they display their autho- 





rity in a summary manner. And though English- 
men will sometimes visit our merchantmen, there 
would be the same difference in their conduct 
when we deny them, and when we give them, the 
right, as there would be in the conduct of men 
generally, under similar circumstances. A and B 
are two rivals in business. A is disposed to tres- 
pass upon B; B warns him, and tells him that he 
does it at his peril. A therefore acts with great 
caution and circumspection, and takes care, if he 
find it necessary to trespass now and then, to tres- 
pass without damage. But A gets the Legisla- 
ture to pass a special act, as England sought of the 
Quintuple Alliance—of the maritime powers of the 
old world—authorising him to trespass—and how 
different is the conduct of A, when he enters the 
premises of B, then! In the proneness of his na- 
ture, he breaks down and tramples under foot, with- 
out remorse. 

But, let us suppose that this right of visita- 
tion to our vessels in the ‘Suspicious Latitudes,’ 
which extend over one half of the Globe, were 
granted to Great Britain, and that she exerci- 
sed it in good faith, and granted our merchants 
indemnity whenever she detained their vessels 
without cause. What would be the effect? Our 
trade with Africa is rapidly increasing. And the 
effect would be this. The summary habits, and 
arbitrary character of British officers are well 
understood by our merchantmen, and the mere 
proclamation that the right of visiting them had 
been granted to England, would immediately di- 
vert a great portion of this flourishing trade in- 
to other channels, and the vessels would be laid 
up. Gov. Cass tells us, on the authority of the 
Paris journals, that the French vessel ‘ Sophie,’ 
changed her destination at once, rather than en- 
counter the vexations claimed to be exercised un- 
der this treaty, by British officers. What of our 
commerce that remained, would be driven away by 
the vexations of visitation and search. Our vessels 
would be all suspicious, because in the ‘ Suspicious 
Latitudes ;’ they would be visited to-day by the 
boats of one vessel, and to-morrow by the boats of 
another, and finally, after they had run the gaunt- 
let, and completed the voyage, the owner would 
find, that the delays caused by these interruptions, 
had increased the wages of the crew, swelled the 
expenses of the voyage, and taken away the hest 
part of his profits. But suppose the voyage to be 
broken up by the cruisers. Indemnity is uncertain 
at best, and may require years of negotiation. De- 
lay is equal to ruin; and in a few years from this 
time, there would not be found an American mer- 
chantman any where, from the Gut of Canso to 
the Bight of Benin. 

Lord Aberdeen tells Mr. Stevenson that it has 
been 





“The invariable practice of all Navies in the world, to 
“ascertain by visit the real nationality of merchant vessels 
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‘“‘ met with on the high seas, if there be good reason to ap- 
“ prehend their national character.” 


This is true, so far as the American Navy is 


——— 4 


| with what he might choose to term his ‘ good inten- 
tions.’ 


By these means, the U. States has secured from 


concerned, only as it regards the suspicious, | her officers, the exercise of the soundest discretion, 


not the national, character of vessels; and it| as it regards this most delicate matter. 


In proof of 


is lamentably true, we all know, of the English|this assertion, I refer to history ; for I believe that 
Navy. But, so far from pretending to derive this facts sustain me in the belief, that no claim has ever 
practice from any right, except when the vessels| been preferred by any nation, against this country 
prove to be Aeseeieune or outlaws, our officers ae-| for indemnity on account of injuries sustained by 
knowledge it to be merely and entirely the usur-|its merchantmen from an American man-of-war. 
pation of the power which might gives them upon| Hence the practice of the two Navies tells a very 


the Ocean. 


And, to protect from abuse a power| different tale; one seldom suspects, and has ever 


so liable to be misused, the American government, | trespassed without damage; when the other doubts— 
true to her own principles, has hedged it about with | ‘ it takes the trick,’ abuses its power, and trespasses 
all the safeguards that she can set around it: she| without the fear of consequences. 


has thrown the onus of personal responsibility up- 


That the stand taken by the United States in 


on her officers whenever they exercise it; thus this matter, would not, in practice, have the effect 
telling them in fact, that their government is like| of prostituting our flag, as Lord Aberdeen and 
the common law, regardless of good intentions, for,| those who side with him, assert it would, we may 


‘it will not hold you quit, if you abuse that might, 


appeal to history and actual results. We have set 


or those powers, or any lawful authority, with| up no new claims as England has done. The mari- 
which you have been clothed for the public good.’|time rights which we insist shall not be disturbed, 
A few years ago, one of our cruisers in the Pa-| we have been in the quiet enjoyment of for thirty 


cific, captured a Peruvian man-of-war upon the high |-years. 


They are the usages of the sea. Ever 


seas. Her crew, when last in port, had risenupon| since the war, we have: denied the right of any 
their officers; and, after killing or forcing them nation to visit and search our vessels upon the high 


overboard, had put to sea, as mutineers ; they were | seas. 


Our principles therefore have been tried by 


pirates in will, and only wanted to fall in with a| thirty years of practice: and, if we except the ca- 
merchantman, to be so in deed. Having it in his| ses which occurred a few years ago in the absence 
power, had he neglected to make a prize of this|of any American force whatever on the coast of 
vessel, the American officer would have been dis-| Africa, we do not find that our flag has been so 


missed the service. Or, had he made her his prize 


,| prostituted as Lord Aberdeen tells us it would be. 


and not been justified by the circumstances of the| On the contrary ; under the vigilance of our men- 
case in so doing, he would have forfeited his com-| of-war, the stars and stripes have been as little 
mission, and perhaps his life. When civil autho-|-used as the cross of St. George, for the shelter 
rities direct a capias against the person of A; andj and protection of Ocean scape-graces. 


instead, the sheriff brings into court the dead body 


But, we are told, England disclaims any right to 


of 5; it isin vain for him to urge by way of excuse, | interfere with our vessels after their papers have 
that he had never seen A, and thought this to be| been examined and they have been proven to be 
he. He is an officer, and the law holds him bound | bona fide Americans ; and that she will make good 
to know the right person—and notwithstanding his| any damages sustained in consequence of her vi- 


good intentions, his hands are stained with innocen 


t| sits. Timeo Danaos. We should get such repara- 


blood ; he is cast into prison as a murderer, to be| tion as we received in the case of those vessels 


tried for his life. 


And justice will not hold him} about which this correspondence was commenced. 


guiltless, for he had been daily taught, both in| As in the case of the Douglass and Mary, though 
precept and example, by the benign spirit of the| wrong in the abstract, there would be something, 
law, that it was better to permit ninety and nine} which, in her eyes, would always justify the de- 
such as guilty A to escape, than that he should| tention of American vessels, and the interruption 
have hurt even so much as one hair on the head| of American commerce—the motives of her offi- 
of innocent B. And so too with the American|cers in harassing us, would be always good, and 


Navy officer; his government holds him bound| therefore justifiable. 


At least so England now 


to do his duty ; but in doing it, he may not invade) tells us in her diplomatic notes; and what would 
the rights of others, nor injure the innocent.—| be her language, were the right to go on board and 
And when he does it, it is in vain for him to| examine, given her? 


urge his good intentions. ‘The way to hell is 


paved with good intentions,” says the apophthegm 


This right, let it be borne in mind, would be ex- 
;|ercised by captains, lieutenants and midshipmen. 


and if government, or the law would regard these| Let us suppose one of the last—a ‘Snotty’ as he 
in her officers, except through grace and mercy, | is called in the English Navy, just out of the high- 
some atmbitious spirit would soon be found, to rise|land heather of Scotland, or the bogs of Ireland, as 


up and pave the way to war and his country’s rui 
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the case may be, to be sent to board one of our 
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merchantmen in the ‘Suspicious Latitudes.’—They 
were boarded and sailors impressed out of them 
before the last war, by a less responsible person, 
the coxswain of a boat—He demands her papers, 
and they are shown; why, says he, these are as 
easily counterfeited as that bit of striped bunting 
you have hoisted. How do I know that this sig- 
nature is genuine? This is very suspicious. You 
must open your hatches, and show that your cargo 
corresponds with your invoice. You must go to 
your log, calculate the difference of latitude and 
departure, for every course and distance sailed, for 
every hour that you have been from port, and pro- 
ject them upon your chart, that I may see whether 
your track leads back to the place whence you pro- 
fess to have come. Innocent or guilty, here is a 
detention, which in nine times out of ten, will break 
up the voyage; or render trade to that part of the 
world, a losing business to those who should have 
the hardihood to undertake it. 

Governor Cass analyzes the grounds taken by 


the English secretaries in support of this new doc-|. 


trine ; and when stripped of the foreign matter with 
which they are surrounded, he sums them ‘up un- 
der three heads:: 

Ist. “Without it, flags may sometimes be abused, and 
“the guilty escape.” 

With it, American commerce will be vexed be- 
yond endurance-; our vessels will be detained and 
searched upon the most vague suspicions, and our 
sailors be impressed and carried away into a worse 
than African bondage. The humane spirit of the 
law, the experience of history, and the observation 
of all good men, agree and teach us that ‘it is bet- 
ter that ninety and nine guilty persons should es- 
cape, than that one innocent man should suffer.’ 

2nd. “Without it, English cruisers may sometimes be 
‘* prevented from boarding their own vessels, and thus the 
‘* municipal laws of England may be violated.” 

It is almost as impossible for an English built 
merchantman to pass herself off upon a seaman, as 
an American, as it would be for a Choctaw chief 
to pass himself off for an English nobleman. The 
traders of the two countries are not built after the 
same fashion, nor sparred by the same rules ; and, 
as there is an indescribable something about men 
which enables a close observer to tell the citizens 
of one country from the subjects of another, so 
there is about ships, some peculiarity of fit, rig, or 
construction—the mere ‘ cut of the Jib>—which en- 
ables the experienced and well practised eye of the 
sailor, to distinguish with almost unerring certainty, 
and from outward appearances, the nationality of 
merchantmen. And if it be borne in mind, that 
for the protection of her ship-builders, the laws of 
England forbid that her subjects should be so much 
even as part owner of an American built vessel ; 
that under no circumstances whatever, can such a 
vessel take out English-papers; that her own laws 
make null and void, the sale of an American ves- 








sel to an English subject;—under these circum- 
stances, I repeat, it is difficult to perceive any 
practical force whatever, in this objection. But if 
these things were not so, are we bound by any treaty, 
or any obligation whatever, either written, or im- 
plied, to enforce British laws, or to assist her, or her 
officers in the execution of them! We are asked 
in effect, to allow British law—all booted and 
spurred, to ride over our own; and whenever they 
come in conflict, even within our own jurisdiction, 
to give it precedence. But on the other hand, 
when she is requested to restore our property, and 
to deliver up the servants of our citizens who have 
murdered their masters, and fled to English soil ; 
her reply is, O no! the English municipal law 
holds them guiltless and sets them free, for they 
have done it no violence. Verily this request comes 
with a good grace to us, from proud and haughty 
England! 

3rd. “ Without it, the treaty stipulations for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, cannot be as well executed.” 

Guilty ships are governed in their actions Ly 
guilty men; and. the guilty conscience is just as 
apt to betray the ship as the man. ‘There is al- 
ways some little circumstance, difficult indeed to 
be described, but something in appearance or man- 
ner, which directs suspicion to the kidnapper among 
us, and leads to his detection even as he passes along 
our public highways. So too, on the highway of 
nations; the guilty ship is moved by her guilty 
crew, and whithersoever she is turned, she obeys 
their guilty spirit. When discovered prowling 
about the Ocean, the Argus-eyes of the man-of- 
war, looking to suspect, are upon her; so that the 
actions of the slaver before the cruiser, are even 
more liable than the conduct of the kidnapper be- 
fore the officer, to betray and detect. But even if 
the Great Moral Governor of the Universe had not, 
in his ways that are past finding out, invested the 
slaver, as he has other men, with the workings of a 
guilty conscience, and had not exposed man in his 
worst character, to the liabilities of self-betrayal, 
this position would still have no force in it: it is 
English doctrine and English law, expounded by 
the high courts of England—and it is the most val- 
uable feature in the conservative principles which 
guard and protect the international rights of sover- 
eignties—that, 

“No nation can exercise the right of visitation and 
“search upon the common and unappropriated parts of the 
“Ocean.” And that, “ No nation has the right to force her 
‘way for the liberation of Africa, by trampling upon the in- 
“ dependence of other States, on the pretence of an emi- 
“nent good, by means that are unlawful; or to press for- 


“ward-to a great principle, through other great principles 
“‘ that stand in the way.” 


Grant Great Britain but the right to enter our 
merchantmen, and her foot is forever upon the neck 
of this young giant, already her most powerfal ri- 
val upon the Ocean. Such was her impatient ea- 
gerness to effect her purposes, that before her 
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allies had confirmed the treaty, she proceeded, with 
indecent haste, to demand our assent to an inter- 
polation upon the law of nations: and this interpo- 
lated clause, her ministerial functionary tells us, 
the happy concurrence of five powers, magnilo- 
quently termed by him, the States or CuristTen- 
DoM, not merely justifies, but renders indispensa- 
ble. With these threatenings trembling on her lips, 
she has been suddenly arrested : the scales were 
removed from the eyes of France, by the hands of 
a political Ananias sent from us; she saw the dan- 
gers in the way, repented, and turned back in good 
time from the league. And thus the vaulting am- 
bition of England has overleaped itself for once. 

It is no new thing for Great Britain to league 
together with other powers, to interfere with the 
political affairs of unoffending people, and with 
whose concerns she has no right, save and except 
the highway right of her Robin Hood. It is not 
necessary to go back to remote history, to show 
that England, as well as other European Monar- 
chies, whenever they have had designs upon friend- 
ly nations, have proceeded to effect their purposes 
by banding themselves together in leagues and 
alliances. 

To show this, we need only recite what has 
been done within our own times, and to our own 
knowledge. In 1826, a Turkish province was 
found in unsuccessful rebellion. She, it is true, 
had the sympathies of the American people with 
her, as every people always have, who possess the 
spirit to be free. But Great Britain leagued her- 
self in triple alliance, and determined that this pro- 
vince should be lopped off as a dependency of the 
Grand Turk; not because the rights and privileges 
of the contracting parties were invaded; but be- 
cause they, in their sovereignty of might, willed it. 
Accordingly they sent forth their combined squad- 
rons, which burned, sunk and destroyed the whole 
Turkish fleet. And then, after bandying about 
among the petty princes of Europe, the new-made 
Crown of this ancient Republic, they proceeded to 
put it upon the head of a spluttering German, and 
to make him the king of classic Greece. 

One complete revolution of the seasons has 
scarcely past and gone, since other Turkish depen- 
dencies were found in successful rebellion—and 
carrying on a revolution which we recognize the 
right in man everywhere to make. Busy England 
again forms another league; by virtue of which, 
and for the settlement of what she calls the Eastern 
Question, she proceeded to batter down the strong 
hold of the revolutionists, and to dispose of the sover- 
eignty and provinces of a people, with whom she has 
nothing in common, and of right, as little to do. 
And now leagued again, she turns upon us with the 

Western question. 

We recollect the mystical combination of princes 
in ‘ Holy Alliance’ against the cause of civil liberty, 
not joined indeed, but approved of, by Great Britain. 
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By these alliances beyond the black waters, we 
have not only seen kings set up and fleets destroyed, 
and people transferred, but we have seen kings 
pulled down, and nations of that continent blotted 
out from the map forever. 

Nor are we unmindful of the many leagues and 
alliances, at the head and front of which, Great 
Britain, in times past, has first placed herself; when 
backed by these, she has proceeded, with ahigh hand 
and her strong arm, to inflict upon other nations, pri- 
vate wrongs, and public calamities of the most grie- 
vous character. But so long as she confined her 
designs and the operations of her alliances to Ku- 
ropean affairs, and crossed not the waters with 
them, we had nothing to say, and pretended no 
interference whatever. Once indeed, when the 
‘Allied Powers’ had adjusted the affairs of Ku- 
rope, and Alexander-like, craved for more worlds 
to operate upon, they turned their eyes from the 
old to the new, and had some intent, it was 
thought, of interfering with the Spanish American 
States. But the United States at once declared 
by solemn proclamation te the whole world, that 
they would consider the interference of any Euro- 
pean power, in the affairs of Spain and her Ameri- 
can colonies, as a declaration of war against us. 
Thus the intentions of the ‘Allies’ were staid, 
and their operations kept within the bounds of the 
old world; and we ceased to regard the Triple Al- 
liances and the Quadruple Alliances in which Great 
Britain chose to unite herself; though we could not 
forget the terrible struggles to which they gave 
rise. With the recollection of these fresh upon 
their minds, it was not without the most serious 
apprehensions that American diplomatists, in Ku- 
rope, beheld this great nation strengthening herself 
in Quintuple Alliance, and then deliberately pro- 
ceeding, with intent to break down and trample 
under foot, those time-honored principles of na- 
tional law, which stand in the way of her designs. 
There was unfeigned cause of alarm, when she 
commenced to tell us of a ‘ Christian league’ that 
she had formed ; and of a new right of search that 
was necessary to its purposes. ‘“‘ My course,” 
said she, “ is taken: this right shall be enforced ;” 
and she added, with a tauni—*“ It is for the Ameri- 
can government alone to determine what may be 
due to a just regard for their national dignity and 
national interests.”* 

Thanks to Governor Cass: France has been in- 
duced to hesitate ; and we now hope forthe best. But 
for this hesitation, as sure as I write and you read, 
this most Christian alliance would have made the 
green sea red. In opposing the unhallowed de- 
signs of England, through this League, upon us, it 
cannot fail to be a source of deep regret and mor- 
tification to all good citizens, that we are not in a 
condition to authorize our Ministers to use the lan- 





* Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Stevenson. 
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guage of prepared resistance. In times like these, 
much depends upon the mere state of preparation. 
War and all its horrors may often be averted, sim- 
ply by being prepared for it. And not being so 
prepared, invites aggression. 

Intelligent Americans need not be reminded of 
the constant and systematic efforts that have been 
mada for years, by a portion of the English people, 
to exclude the produce of slave labor from their 
markets. Had her wary neighbor not been induced 
to suspect and to falter, the next step of this great 
Ocean Behemoth, backed by the ‘ States of Chris- 
tendom,’ would have been to declare, that no ships, 
laden with slaves, or the fruits of their labor, should 
sail either within the Suspicious,* or any other Lati- 
tudes. After this, the next steamer to cross the 
Atlantic, would have borne us a message from this 
high priest of the ‘ Christian League’ and Captain 
of the seas, intimating that a certain domestic in- 
stitution of ours, stinks in her nostrils—and aboli- 
tion, prompt and immediate, must be done! Nor 
was it the intention of its master-spirit, that the 
coalition should end here. The United States 
have some naval and commercial pretensions, that 
are gall and wormwood to her ambitious soul: there- 
fore the wings of our commerce must be clipped. 
Yankee sailors are brave and hardy, and may be 
wanted again to fight English battles: therefore a 
plan must be contrived for getting the right to 
board American ships. ‘ Once a subject always a 
subject,’ is British ethics; and the right to impress 
British seameh wherever found, is British muni- 
cipal law. Therefore said, or thought John Bull, 
if we can only get the right to enter Brother Jona- 
than’s merchantmen, we have already the right to 
impress our own seamen wherever we find them— 
and thus, we will have secured to us the old right 
of impressment, about which the Americans went 
to war. 

Rightly to appreciate these grounds of apprehen- 
sion, it should be borne in mind, that in 1813 the 
Executive of England, in his reply to the Ameri- 
can manifesto, as to the cause of the war, said, 
when speaking of the belligerent right of search 
for contraband— 

“His Royal Highness can never admit that in the ex- 
‘“ercise of the undoubted and hitherto undisputed right of 
“‘searching neutral merchant vessels in time of war, (for 
‘‘ contraband only, such as implements and munitions of 
‘“‘ war, enemies’ troops, etc.); the impressment of British 
“‘ seamen found therein, can be deemed any violation of a 
“neutral flag—or considered by any neutral state, as a 
‘* hostile measure, or a cause of war.” 

Here is the express declaration from England, 
that her officers carry with them wherever they 
go, this right of impressment. It matters not how 


* ‘Suspicious Latitudes.’ A belt of Ocean 5000 miles 
broad, and more than 10,000 miles long, which was to have 
extended from South Carolina on the North, and Patago- 
nia on the South, beyond Africa, over half the globe, to the 
shores of India. 





her officers get on board our merchantmen ; being 
there, they have the right to impress seamen; and 
‘when they doubt, they take the trick.’ This was 
British doctrine in 1813; let us see what it is in 
1842. I quote from the London Times, the offi- 
cial organ of the British government. In speaking 
of the bearings of the Quintuple Treaty, it says: 

“This dispute (right of impressment) now sleeps, though 
**it will have to be revived, at latest on the next occasion, 
“ when we find ourselves invested, by a war, with the right 
“of which it is the consequence ; and indeed it might be 
** raised upon the contemplated treaty, giving a mutual right of 
“search for the prevention of the slave trade.” 


In 1812 the people of these United States de- 
cided that they would resist, by force of arms, the 
impressment of our seamen. And war was de- 
clared against Great Britain, not because she 
searched our vessels, but because she stopped them 
on the high seas, and impressed our people out of 
them. After England made peace with France, she 
no longer had need of American sailors, and they 
were no longer impressed. Consequently, when 
impressments ceased, the cause of the war ceased. 
Therefore, Mr. Monroe instructed the American 
Commissioners not to bring forward at the treaty 
of Ghent, the subject of impressment at all; for 
we had resisted it by war when it did exist, and 
should be prepared so to resist it again, should it 
ever be revived. 

As peace found this vexatious question, so it has 
remained until renewed by this Quintuple Alliance; 
or more properly speaking, this league of the mari- 
time powers of the old world against ‘ sailors’ 
rights,’ and the commercial prosperity of the new. 
In January last, the London Times began to moot 
it as a corollary, that, as in time of war, they 
might take from foreign ships the persons of the 
King’s enemies ; therefore, they might also, by 
the same right, take from them the persons of the 
Queen’s subjects. It continues: 

“In the practical enforcement, however, of this right or 
wrong, for on that point it is not necessary to pronounce, 
the searching party, being, from the nature of the case, the 
strongest, and moreover, ordinarily speaking, persons of 
summary habits, were apt to be somewhat arbitrary in their 
judgments as to who was American and who was English : 
‘when they doubted they took the trick,’ at least so thought 
and said the Americans ; and any one may remember, that 
once taken and lodged in an English man-of-war, by right 
or by wrong, it was not easy to get out of it; and accord- 
ingly the American had to stay with just as good a chance 
of being cut off by a French cannon ball, before he could 
get his right again, as any of his English fellow sailors.” 


The Times intimates that the European powers, 
parties to this treaty, will not brook to be thwarted. 


“ A single war with Great Britain, the (United States) 


‘has already tried, a war on her part with all Europe will 
‘be a novelty.” 


Here then, isa distinct intimation, that this Chris- 
tian League is armed against the United States. 
The same view is taken by the Scotsman, another 


respectable journal, when, in speaking of the real 
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object of the right of search as formerly exercised 
upon us, it says: 

“‘{t was to discover British sailors in American vessels, 
‘and practically give our Naval officers a power to impress 
‘seamen from the ships of another state.” And again— 
‘“*We have little doubt that the arrogant and indefensible 
‘right of search, claimed by Great Britain in the last war, 
‘lies at the bottom of the stubborn hostility of the Ameri- 
‘cans to the reasonable propositions of our government.” 

“The Americans,” says the London Sun, whose re- 
marks are made with much candor, “‘ may very properly 
‘object to our right of search, and may still have a great 
‘inclination to suppress the slave trade ; but of the two 
‘evils, we have no doubt, but the Americans would prefer 
‘the eternal existence of the slave trade, to allowing their 
‘ships to be overhauled by our men-of-war. If they sanc- 
‘tion the examination, for the mere purpose of ascertaining 
‘if a vessel bearing the American flag is, bona fide, an Ame- 
‘rican vessel, they sanction a rigid examination of the vessel 
‘herself. The papers may be simulated. How is that to 
‘be proved? By examining the crew, by ascertaining that 
‘the cargo of the vessel corresponds to the manifest; by 
‘ tracing her route in the Log Book ; in short, by subjecting 
‘her to a complete search. If that be not done, papers 
‘will at once be produced to correspond to the flag; and 
‘merely to prove that they do correspond, will be of no use 
‘whatever. The Americans are well aware of the insults 
‘and injuries they would submit themselves to, by admit- 
‘ting this claim to visit their ships; and the Morning 
‘Chronicle does them egregious injustice, when it repre- 
‘sents their resistance to that claim as grounded in un- 
‘ righteousness."* And again. “It is impossible for the 
‘Americans to admit this claim. By committing injustice 
‘on our own people, we have bred up our officers in arbi- 
‘trary habits, which have made them arbitrary to other 
‘ nations ; and the consequences debar England from follow- 
‘ ing out her humane wishes to suppress the slave trade.” 


Taking therefore the solemn declarations since 
made in Parliament by Lord Brougham, in candor 
and good faith, and admitting Great Britain to be 
sincere, honest, and single-minded in her purpo- 
ses—that it is really the suppression of the Afri- 
can slave trade on the coast of Africa, and nothing 
else that she has in view—here is an insuperable 
objection to our yielding one tittle of our sovereign 
rights. The overbearing character of her officers 
is quite as well known to our merchantmen, as it 


* Grounded (?) in unrighteousness. At a meeting of the 
Loyal National Repeal Association, recently held in Ire- 
land—Mr. O’Connell, who we all know to be rabid on the 
subject of slavery, said with regard to this question of 
search, ‘‘ The Americans unquestionably have a right to 
resist any search made on their own ships * * ‘*, 
but why,I will ask, are they so very stringent in their refu- 
sal to allow any meddling with vessels sailing under their 
flag? Oh, England ought to read a lesson from the circum- 
stance. In the last war she acted with the most atrocious 
barbarity towards American vessels. She trampled their 
flag under foot—insisted on the right of search—insisted on 
the right of British subjects to go on board American ves- 
sels, and act as they thought proper. England was then in 
the insolence of her power—she committed the grossest 
outrages on the rights of the American people ; those out- 
rages irritated and provoked them in the highest degree, and 
that irritation continues to the present hour, (loud cries of 
hear, hear.) Oh! England ought to recollect that while 


is to English journals. And there is an objec- 
tion to our yielding this right, which does not 
apply to any other of the contracting parties. — 
English and American seamen spring from the 
same stock, and speak the same language; it 
is easy to mistake one for the other; and when 
there’s any doubt, the English officer, to make 
sure, ‘takes the trick,’ and carries him off. Not so 
with the other powers; their national character- 
istics are more exclusive, and their seamen speak 
in a peculiar language, and can never be mistaken, 
as to their nation. Admitting England to be never 
so honest in this matter, and that we were willing 
to trust those who manage her ship of state at 
home, we could not trust those who manage her 
ships of war at sea. 

The statesmen of England should have recol- 
lected, how, in the exercise of this right of search, 
she had trampled our flag under foot, aggrieved our 
people, and driven us to war, and they would have 
known that the American people never would con- 
sent to this treaty. Halfacentury ago, the U. States 
set their face against the slave trade, and declared 
it piracy ; they were the first among nations, to 
move its suppression; and to this day, they have 
striven to put it down. They view it with as much 
horror as Great Britain herself does—and are pre- 
pared to go for the suppression of it as far as they 
can go, without forcing down those great bulwarks 
which protect the freedom of the seas, and se- 
cure to maritime nations—to the strong and weak 
alike—the peaceful enjoyment of the rights of 
commerce. Were the suppression of the African 
slave trade the only object which Great Britain 
has in view, she might have secured, readily 
enough, the hearty codperation of the United 
States. They would have stipulated to maintain 
on the coast of Africa, for this purpose, any rea- 
sonable force. At short notice, we could have 
sent there armed brigs and schooners, equal, at 
least in number, to the cruisers which Great Bri- 
tain has now employed there. ‘There would have 
been no objection for one of her cruisers, to ac- 
company each of ours on their cruising grounds. 
When they made a suspicious sail, they both could 
join in pursuit, until the chase should show her 
colours. If they were American, she would be 
boarded only by our vessel. But should she hoist 
the flag of any other nation, the American officer 
would have nothing to do with her ; he would leave 
the Englishman to board, detain, search, and dis- 
pose of her as he pleased. It would be no concern 
of ours. By this arrangement, Lord Aberdeen 
might dismiss his fears lest British subjects and 
British capital would usurp the American flag for 
illicit traffic. 

It may be said in reply, grant British cruisers 
the right to visit vessels under the American flag 
also, and one-half of this force might be dispensed 





she had the power—that while it was safe to insult, she did 
so; but aday of retribution may come” (cheers.) 


with, without impairing the efficiency of the whole. 
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True it would be cheaper; and it would be eco- 
nomical too, if nations could but safely trust their 
interests to the keeping of each other, and their 
affairs to the management of their neighbors. If 
we could with security entrust to the ‘ Christian 
Alliance’ the safe keeping of our commercial in- 
terests, within the ‘ Suspicious Latitudes’—-we might 
at once recall nine-tenths of our ships——dismantle 
them, and lay them up to rot. We might say to 
France, look out for our interests in the Mediter- 
ranean—to England, protect our commerce in the 
East-Indies—to another power, watch for us in the 
Pacific—and in turn, we will guard and protect, as 
the apple of our eye, the commercial welfare and 
prosperity of you all in the West-Indies. If na- 
tions were but honest, just, and upright, we need 
have no Navy at all. But as long as they are not 
so, each one must look out for its own interests as 
well in the ‘Suspicious Latitudes’ and on the coast 
of Africa, as in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

The arrangement suggested above would add to, 
and not impair, the efficiency of the cruisers, both 
English and American; nor would it have broken 
thro’ any of the great principles which stand in the 
way to the suppression of the African slave trade. 
It would have been received with acclamation by 
the great body of the American people. But in- 
stead of that, England proceeded to extend within 
200 miles of this city, the suspicious parallel, and 
to stretch the borders thereof along the very 
shores of our Southern States. There is some- 
thing dark in this, and well calculated to excite 
suspicion. Had we taken the bait which was held 
out so alluringly to us, no vessel with slaves on 
board, could have left the ports of one State for 
another, or for one of the same State, without be- 
ing liable to seizure by English cruisers. This 
much gained, it would have required no latitudi- 
nous construction of the treaty itself, to bring within 
its intent and meaning, the body-servant of every 
passenger that sails in or out of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

But to return to the quotations: I have hastily 
thrown the above together, on some of which Gov. 
Cass—there on the spot, lays great stress; and it is 
thought not without reason. This is done to show 
our readers, that there is more in these pretensions 
than meets the eye ; andthat G. Britain has not yet 
avowed her real purpose. In the case of the Creole, 
we are told that we have no just right of complaint, 
for that our property was taken from us, the mur- 
derers of our citizens protected, and our slaves set 
free, all by the beautiful operations of the benign 
municipal laws of England. And so, when she 
gets the right to put her foot on board of our mer- 
chantmen, she will impress our seamen and call 
them subjects, and tell us it was done according to 
Hoyle and British municipal law—that when we 
granted her the right to visit, we knew of this law, 
_and therefore its exercise was implied in the grant; 





and if it were not, we had no right to complain of 
the operations of her own laws upon her own sub- 
jects. 

This kind request to visit our merchantmen to 
keep our flag from being abused, tends really to the 
ridiculous, and strikingly reminds one of the friendly 
visit of the Fox to Piggy, in the nursery story. 
“ Open the door.” “O no, I’m afraid you'll eat 
me.” ‘No I wont, just let me get one foot in.” 
Having got an entrance for the foot, room was 
was soon made for the head also; and Piggy was 
devoured. And so it would be with our sailors 
if British officers were allowed these rights of 
visitation ; though the full-blooded Yankee tar, 
like the mate in Don Juan, might be rather tough 
eating, yet the English fleet would receive its re- 
cruits from American ships. 

How times have changed! A little while ago, 
and England was as a mother to us ; she is now our 
rival; and has been our foe. So long as she sought. 
to carry out her schemes of aggrandizement, not 
upon us, and was content to plot her alliances 
against European Sovereigns and Asiatic Des- 
pots, we had not one word to say in the way of 
protest against her or them. But when, in her dark 
designs, she attempts to push her plans across the 
‘ great waters;’ and, under the dlack flag, preaches 
up a crusade against the rights of neutrality and 
American principles, it is high time that the country 
should be waked up from its slumbers, should ex- 
amine its arms, and look to its defences. 

The relations of the United States both foreign 
and domestic, were never in a more critical or 
ticklish condition: the monetary concerns of the 
government and people are deranged—confidence 
in public institutions and the good faith of bodies 
corporate, is shaken; the character of the Ameri- 
can States abroad has suffered injury ; business at 
home is dull ; prospects are gloomy ; ‘ hard times’ 
are at hand; and the minds of men are soured 
with the reverses of fortune. The damp air grows 
pestilential, and the still waters of the sea become 
fetid in the calm, when no strong wind comes to 
agitate and purify. The storm and the tempest, 
though frightful in their ravages, are necessary to 
the well-being of man in the physical world ; and, 
in the moral, revolution and war sometimes become 
essential for his political independence and wel- 
fare. Many are the men who argue that the effects 
upon this country, of a war now, would be to put 
in motion the stagnant pools of business, and to 
order aright, for the public good, the deranged ele- 
ments of our political economy. The ‘ Caroline 
affair’ has sunk deep, and yet rankles in the bosom 
of many a true-hearted American ; the public mind 
in the North, is worn and fretted with the ques- 
tion of the ‘ Maine Boundary.’ ‘The Creole case’ 
vexes the South; and the perplexed questions 
of visitation and search have revived the re- 
collection of former wrongs and animosities.—In 
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the present feverish and excitable state of the 
public mind, the agitation of this subject, by press- 
ing it upon us, would excite but one determined 
feeling throughout the land—there is nothing sec- 
tional about it, it is altogether national in its bear- 
ings. But touch the American people through 
their ships and sailors, and, from the St. John’s 
around to the Sabine, from the Atlantic back to 
the Rocky mountains, there is a war-spirit raised, 
which it would be difficult to lay. With so many 
elements at work, both within and without, anxious 
eyes from all quarters are turned upon the patriots 
and statesmen of the land; and, while we hope for 
the best, we are warned by the restive and feverish 
state of two great nations about to hold a parley, 
to prepare for the worst. 

Six years ago, and a war with England, would 
have produced a commotion in the political ele- 
ments of this country, that would have shaken its 
institutions to their very foundations. Since that, 
difficulties have arisen, war has been talked of and 
threatened, until the idea of war has become fami- 
liar to the people, and they, in a great measure, 
have become reconciled to it; and far different 
would be its effects now. A war at this time 
would tend mightily to unite us, to strengthen the 
bonds of the Union, and to brighten the links in 
the chain which binds us together in brotherhood. 
And, as before remarked, there are many reflec- 
ting men, who think that war now, would be more 
of a blessing than a curse. : 

But, I am not given to panic making, nor sub- 
ject to war fevers. Neither do I think a war ne- 
cessary or desirable. On the contrary, I should 
view a war between the United States and Great 
Britain, as one of the greatest calamities, except 
a scourge direct from the hand of God, that could 
befall my country. Doubtless, there are many 
irritating causes at work in the public mind and 
feelings on both sides ; and so far as any interna- 
tional questions have been raised upon them as 
yet, the right is clearly ours. But to the peaceful 
settlement of them—a mutual spirit of conciliation 
and forbearance is of the first importance. There is 
room, much room for hope in the character of the 
negotiators concerned; and so long as there is 
hope, it is wise and brave to indulge it, though it 
is equally the part of prudence and of wisdom to 
fear the worst and to prepare for it. When na- 
tions go to war, right, in the day of battle, is more 
regarded than brute force by a Christian people. 
We already occupy this tower of strength, and 
I fear not its surrender—whatever be the defen- 
ces about it which tardy legislation shall fail to 
provide. In the Navy, there is but one sentiment 
and one feeling on this subject: it is, avert war, 
honorably, if you can; if not, let itcome: right or 
wrong, the stars and stripes shall not be disgraced 
on the Ocean. Harry Buuvrr. 
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Popucar Lectures on Ernics on Mora OBiicarTion. 
For the use of Schools. By Margaret Mercer. 

We have been surprised upon reading this little volume, 

to find that it is not in more general circulation, and that it 

has not excited, in a greater degree, the attention and ad- 

miration of the reading public. With regard to this pro- 

duction it appears to us, that admiration would be a neces- 

sary consequence of attention—but this is difficult to pro- 

cure for a book professedly “For the use of Schools.” 

These words suggest to most minds all that is trite and te- 
dious, mingled perhaps, with a feeling of self-gratulation at 

having passed those days which were necessurily devoted 
to school-books. It is, unfortunately, not true that “a rose 

by any other name would smell as sweet;” our associa- 
tions are awakened by names ; and words influence opinion 
and feeling to an almost incredible degree. One would 
suppose, however, that the use for which this book is spe- 
cially intended, would at least promote its circulation 
among the class for whose peculiar benefit it was designed. 
But here again it is difficult, without some aid or patronage 
from those versed in the mysteries of the literary trade, to 
supersede books which are already in use in schools, how- 

ever defective they may be. There is 30 much to discour- 

age and depress teachers, so much to reduce their minds to 
a state almost mechanical, that they are little likely to in- 
troduce a new book into use simply from a perception of 
its merits. They prefer treading the accustomed path, in 
which their footsteps move almost unconsciously ; they 
generally like best to use those books in which the greatest 
possible knowledge is crowded into the smallest possible 
space. The satirical and playful humor of Theodore Hook, 
has sketched a caricature of fashionable boarding-schools 
in Mrs. Brandyball’s academy, at which we sigh, even 
while we smile—so much of truth is visible in its exagge- 
rated outlines. For this state of things, we pity rather 
than blame teachers of such schools: for we believe it to 
be chiefly attributable to the want of interest felt by pa- 
rents and guardians generally, on the subject of education ; 
or, perhaps we should rather say, to the little reflection be- 
stowed on it. When parents and guardians are aware, 
that to be taught to think is one of the first requisites of 
education—then such books as excite reflection, will be 
brought into use in schools. The demand only is neces- 
sary to create them, or to bring from obscurity those which 
have already been written. 

We think yet another cause exists which has prevented 
this little volume from obtaining a circulation commensu- 
rate with its merits ; we mean the total want of all that aid 
from puffers, which, in our times at least, has unfortunately 
become necessary to insure literary success. It is not that 
our age is deficient in literary taste, far from it ; but rather 
that the endless variety of new publications, which are 
continually issuing from the press, makes it utterly impos- 
sible for the most indefatigable reader not to overlook a 
large portion of these works; and our attention is naturally 
attracted to those productions, of whose character and 
merits we have heard something. Some honest chronicler 
to tell one’s merits, seems almost indispensible to obtain 
even a hearing from the public. We do not profess to be- 
long to the tribe of puffers, and we do not believe that any of 
the tricks of the literary trade can do more than give an 
ephemeral existence to books that do not possess real merit ; 
but to declare our admiration of what is excellent, and to en- 
deavor to assist the circulation of a work so well calculated 
to inform the understanding, to touch the heart, to implant 
the noblest principles of action, appears to us a debt due to 
the cause of truth, and a tribute of gratitude due also to the 
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to the public, at the expense of time, of thought, and of all 
the risks and vexations incident to authorship. 

We feel yet another claim, which to us is a very strong 
one, that this work is one of the very few original publica- 
tions that have ever issued from a Virginia press. It is 
time that the sons and daughters of the “ Old Dominion,” 
should arouse themselves from the lethargy which has so 
long oppressed them ;—it is time they were taking their 
stand in the literary world ;—it is time they were putting 
out to interest the talents, with which, it is no vain boast, 
when we think what children Virginia has produced, to 
say they have been liberally endowed. As yet native lite- 
rature amongst us has scarcely an existence ; and genius so 
rare, which might have embalmed itself in imperishable re- 
cords for the admiration and instruction of posterity, has 
passed from the earth, like the fleeting beauty of the sum- 
mer-flower, or the fading leaf of autumn. It is necessary 
to the very existen¢e of literature, that it should be fostered 
in its infaucy. It is impossible for any country, however 
gifted with natural talent its inhabitants may be, to take an 
elevated station in the literary or scientific world, unless 
her children be animated by the spirit, which Burns so 
forcibly expresses, and without which his genius would 
have perished with him: 

“ E’en then, a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or hook might make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 

We would not limit this feeling to any portion of a coun- 
try such as ours, as we feel that we are all brethren of one 
great family ; yet, as it is not only natural but justifiable 
that a man should be bound by stronger ties to his own 
household than to the rest of the community, just so we re- 
gard our own state with reference to the great union of 
which it is a member. 

The subject of which this book treats is one of the deep- 
est and most universal interest, and yet it is one on which 
most persons have reflected least. While all the languages 
and all the ‘ologies’ are considered of indispensable impor- 
tance in education, the science of moral obligation—that 
science to which all others are comparatively of small im- 
portance—is scarcely thought of; it seems taken for granted 
that a knowledge of duty is intuitive, and that just ideas of 
morality and religion will suggest themselves spontaneously 
to the mind. Indeed, it is surprising to converse with many 
persons of intelligence, and possessing various information, 
to observe how very vague and incorrect their ideas of 
duty are, and how imperfect their understanding of the rea- 
sons and grounds of moral obligation. It cannot fail to be 
evident, that the subject has scarcely ever been the object 
of their serious thought and attention ; and yet it must ex- 
cite the deepest interest and awaken a feeling of moral ele- 
vation in any reflecting mind, which will consider it atten- 
tively. 

A new world opens to those who consider even their 
most trifling actions as fulfilling the intentions of their Crea- 
tor, as strengthening the good cause as a means of discipline 
and purification for an immortal spirit who has an eternal 
destiny to fulfil. We think we can venture to predict, 
that few persons, who possess minds capable of reflection, 
or hearts susceptible of noble and tender impressions, can 
give this little volume an attentive perusal, without deri- 
ving from it, pleasure and benefit. “‘ Seeds of thought” are 
every where scattered through its pages, with an abun- 
dance that evinces great fertility and originality of mind ; 
while passages, rich with poetic imagery, or elevating in 
their influence, from the purest and noblest strains of moral 
sentiment, attest alike the beautiful imagination and the 
exalted principle possessed by the writer. 








Although of “making books there is no end,” so there 
is scarcely any conceivable subject upon which some- 
thing has not been written; yet all who have ever endea- 
vored to find suitable books for any specific purpose, must 
have discovered how many departments, even in the most 
explored branches of knowlede, yet remain to be filled. 
Perhaps, in the course of such an investigation, a single 
book may never be found, which places the subject ex- 
actly in the light you most wish to see it considered, or 
contains the information respecting it, you most desire to 
obtain. This is especially the case with moral philosophy ; 
for there is no subject on which authors have written, more 
“ variously, uncertainly, and unsatisfyingly ;” and the 
ground which Miss Mercer occupies, appears to us the 
very strongest that can be taken. We think even those 
who do not believe the Gospel to be a Divine Revelation, 
admit it to be the purest system of ethics ever offered to 
mankind, and the character of Jesus Christ to be a fault- 
less model for human imitation. Granting these premises, 
it seems to follow necessarily, that the best system of 
ethics must be that which is based on the Christian Reli- 
gion. Why should we recur to the “dim lights of philoso- 
phy,” when the “ day-star from on high” sheds its radiance 
on our path—or why dignify the errors of antiquity with 
the name of philosophy? Very beautiful, very noble were 
the speculations of many of those who sought to under- 
stand the science.of moral obligation, from the light of na- 
ture— containing too, bright and partial glimpses of truth, 
but never presenting a rational and consistent system of 
ethics. A brighter, a steadier light than that of reason 
and natural religion, was wanting to enable the eye of 
man to discern clearly and in its whole extent, the foun- 
dation on which the temple of moral science must be 
reared, to insure the beauty of proportion and durability of 
the fabric. 

But it is time that we should offer some specimens of 
the work before us to our readers, to enable them to form 
some judgment as to its merits, or rather its beauties of 
style and thought; for the higher excellencies of a book, 
treating of so serious a subject, cannot be illustrated by 
short extracts. The opening paragraph appears to us a 
good example of the beautiful imagery and language, which 
may be found interspersed in numerous passages through 
the volume : 

“ Bright and glorious is the morning of life, when youth 
and inexperience launch their light bark upon the spark- 
ling tide of a new existence. Their broad pennon bears 
in its silken folds, hope on the wing pursuing distant plea- 
sures ; their bright streamers flutter in the stirring breeze, 
revealing curious devices of anticipated joys; the spray 
casts around the vessel’s prow showers of diamonds ; the 
dipping oars send back on their circling waves patines of 
burnished silver, and flashes of living gold; and softly as 
the receding waters close behind the storm, they murmur 
a gentle, kind adieu. Life is then all poetry—all pleasure ; 
and well do the aged remember the magic power of youth- 
ful feelings and imaginations, and what a dazzling glow 
their own enthusiasm spreads over the sober realities of 
life. But far from the promised haven for which they 
sailed, is the shore where their broken voyage has ended. 
Many and sorrowful have been the shipwrecks which they 
have witnessed: gay hearts swept away before the rece- 
ding tide of fate ; confident spirits sunk in the raging deep, 
or dashed on the rocky coast of disappointment and des- 
pair. To one who looks back upon the sad vicissitudes of 
a past life, there is something deeply affecting in the un- 
conscious mirth of the young, sporting heedlessly on the 
verge of an ocean of trouble, upon which they are but too 
willing to embark, without rudder and without compass.” 

It is obvious that the aim of the writer is the enforce- 
ment of moral and religious principles of action; and 
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the bright flowers of imagination are scattered almost un- 
consciously through the pages of her work—springing as 
naturally from the soil of her mind, as the wild-flower on 
the mossy dell or shady bank. There are also passages to 
be found of exquisite pathos, such as the following : 
“Open your heart to the deepest sympathies of our na- 
ture in commise rating the keenest of earthly sorrows, that 
of a mother bereaved of a daughter, who has lived to be- 
come the solace and delight, the companion and friend of 
her declining age, as she has been the hope of her more 
youthful affections. Walking through her desolated dwel- 
ling, the aching void produced in her thoughts and affec- 
tions, is felt at every step ; in her lone chamber, or by the 
cheerful fireside, some seat is vacant that she was wont to 
fill, and reminds her that she who contributed so much to 
the happiness of the domestic circle, is gone forever. In 
all her youthful loveliness we have laid her in the cold, 
damp grave. Every sense is busy in ministering to grief, 
and suggesting their own peculiar associations of sorrow ; 
and memory, that importunate and unfeeling faculty that 
cares not for the anguish it inflicts, whispers—‘ Those soft 
beams of affection with which those beautiful eyes so fondly 
turned on you, you will never meet again ; the gentle tones 
of that dove-like voice will never again vibrate on your 
ear, with the mysterious charm which belongs to the sim- 
ple word mother; no more shall you feel the sacred thrill 
of holy emotion, with which you met the pressure of her 
lips, in the warm, pure salutations of a daughter’s love.’ 
Here, oh thou God of heaven and earth, what a lesson dost 
thou give us of the danger of fixing our thoughts and affec- 
tions upon earthly things; by what terrible dispensations 
dost thou sever our souls from earth, and force them to fol- 
low thee into the invisible hereafter! How dost theu cast 
up the foundations of dust, and tear the deep roots of our 
affections forth, and leave us like a tree which the whirl- 
wind has overthrown? Who that looks on the giant oak, 
in the strength of its centurion growth, could have thought 
that, in one minute, an invisible power could wrench it 
from its hold, and leave it prostrate in the dust? So are 
the strong ties of human affection severed in an instant. 
But let the expression of animal feeling be hushed. Be 
ailent earth! and listen to one who comes among you, with 
the power of Him who has overthrown your earthly joys, 
and the sympathy of a man who feels for you as a brother. 
Hear those precious words—‘ The maid is not dead, but 
sleepeth.’ Yes, bereaved mother, your daughter sleeps 
sweetly in Christ: safe from such pangs as now rends your 
heart, she rests in hope of a glorious resurrection. Yeta 
little while and you shall stand side by side, and you will 
say, ‘ls this indeed my drooping, perishing child, who fell 
away from my side, like a withering flower? Is this my 
daughter, radiant with glory, smiling in the eternal light of 
God’s throne, resplendent in the purity of a heavenly na- 
ture, exulting in the victory over sin and sorrow and the 
grave ?’ Can you not, even now, see the celestial ray of her 
angelic eye beaming upon you? Do you not hear the silvery 
tones of her voice, in ravishing sweetness, say, ‘ Oh 
mother! it was for this we mourned—it was for this we suf- 
Sered—-it was for this I died. Can you not, then, wait your 
appointed time—go on rejoicing in faith, performing the as- 
signed duties of your mortal pilgrimage, till your end come? 
Did not sorrow wean me—did not suffering purify me—did 
not death release me from the bondage of corruption; and 
do you not know that our Redeemer liveth, and that He 
shall stand, at the latter day, upon the earth; and though 
worms destroy this body, yet in the flesh shall we see God, 
whom we shall see for ourselves, and our eyes shall be- 
hold? Do you not know that it is gain to die, and be with 
Christ ; and would you have me bound longer in the chains 
of mortality, and perhaps have lived to see my soul whelmed 
in the cares and griefs—or worse, the tempting, deceptive, 


misnamed pleasures of that world which is at enmity with 
God?’ Such is the spirit of consolation which visits the 
broken heart of the Christian mourner ; and to young and 
old, it seems forever to sound our warning—‘Prepare to meet 
thy God.’” 

We must not, however, in gathering flowers hy the way- 
side, forget the more important objects we have in view in 
endeavoring to rcommend this work to the attention of the 
public. It has merits of a higher order than to charm the 
imagination, or touch the sensibility; it informs the rea- 
son, gives rules of practical good sense for the conduct of 
life, awakens thought as to our own natures, and excites 
devotional feeling. It is difficult to illustrate such merits 
as these by short extracts, so that we must refer the reader 
to the work itself, believing that he wil! not fail to perceive 
them in its perusal. We admire the power of gencraliza- 
tion and capacity for clear definition which sentences such 
as the following often exhibit : 

“The whole business, then, of education is, to study the 
moral peculiarities of the mind, to form the best estimate of 
the probable destiny of the being, and then to surround the 
subject (whether ourself or another) with such influences 
from without, as will tend to develop the faculties in due 
proportion, to suit the duties and conditions of life to which 
we may reasonably anticipate being called.” 

We have seen volumes on education which did not ex- 
plain the subject so well as this single sentence. Guided 
by principles of education such as these, it will be of com- 
paratively little importance to what languages, or to what 
branches of science, the attention is devoted. The cultiva- 
tion, the enlargement of the mind, the due balancing of its 
powers, are the great ends of education ; the positive know- 
ledge gained in most studies, is often of little practical use 
in after life ; but the power to use and regulate the faculties 
of the mind, is an inestimable and every-day advantage. 

The principles of moral action are so strongly and clearly 
defined in these lectures, that if once well understood, their 
application would be easy in almost every. situation in 
which an individual could be placed. We think not only 
young ladies (though to this class of society they are espe- 
cially applicable) would be benefited by reading this vo- 
lume, but all persons who have never seriously and fre- 
quently considered the subject of moral obligation; and 
even these, we believe, would find that it awakened new 
trains of thought, and gave rise to many valuable sugges- 
tions. We should regret to see a book so useful, so enno- 
bling in its tendency, as we deem this to be, perish almost 
as soon as it has appeared, from chilling neglect; and we 
should think we had made an ungrateful return for the 
pure and tender feelings of the heart, the striking and lumi- 
nous ideas of the mind, offered us by our countrywoman. 
We hope to see another edition, in which the inaccuracies 
of style, that are so apt to be found in writings that are 
composed,with rapidity, will be corrected. These blemishes 
are slight, and do not at all affect the chief merits of this 
work ; but they would no doubt be removed in a subsequent 
edition, as it is easy to perceive from the facility of expres- 
sion, and command of language possessed by the writer, 
that these errors could not have proceeded from any want 
of knowledge of the rules of composition. We should re- 
joice to see it in general use in schools throughout the 
country, as it appears to us that a book of this very kind is 
greatly wanted : and we believe that many a youthful mind 
would receive from it moral and religious light, which 
would shine on their paths even until they passed through 
“the valley and shadow of death.” 


Partor Me.opies. The Messrs. Harper, N. York, have 
put forth a collection of music with the above title, It is 
edited by two ladies, who state in their preface, that the 





motive of the publication was a desire to improve the tone, 
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and elevate the spirit of family music. For this purpose, 
many original pieces are given, and not a few well-estab- 
lished favorites are furnished with new words of a more 
devotional character than those with which they were 
formerly united. Mr. Wm. Cutter, a poet of fine sentiment, 
is the author of most of the songs. 


Psycnouocy. or, Elements of a New System of Mental 
Philosophy, on the Basis of Consciousness and Common 
Sense. Designed for Colleges and Academies. By S. 
S$. Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology 
in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers ; 1842. 


The learned and reverend author devoted ten years to 
the study of his own mind, not counting the leisure time 
of several additional years employed to review and mature 
hia views. As the fruit of so much labor and research, he 


has put forth a treatise on metaphysics, founded, he says, 


on common sense—no small desideratum—and which, he mo- 
destly informs the reader, is the most natural, faithful, and 
intelligible exhibition that has ever been given, of the opera- 
tions of the human mind. With such a flourish of trumpets 
in the preface, our expectations were raised to the highest 
pitch. But ‘Tv: ceavrov,’ know thyself, is a wise precept, 
which we doubt whether even the learned Dr. Schmucker, 
with his ten years and more of self-research, has been able 
to follow ; for, notwithstanding his labored preparation, and 
the inward satisfaction, with which he views his work— 
the result of a deliberate self-examination—he was at length 
induced to publish by the frequent solicitations of learned 
and scientific friends. Why is it, that so many authors, 
after having prepared their MS., will lay the sin of publica- 
tion on kind friends? We always take it to be a bad sign; 
for when we are told of the persuasion of friends in book- 
making; we never expect more than a grain of wheat ina 
bushel of chaff. We would know of Professor Schmucker 
whether he was seally induced to publish by the solicita- 
tions of his.pupils and others? or whether he did not intend 
to publish at any rate, and was only confirmed in this in- 
tention by their opinions? Referring to his preface, he 
says in the opening paragraph, that his work “ owes its ex- 
istence to the author’s desire to promote the cause of truth 
and science.” He then informs us what an admirable work 
he thinks it is; and in the penultimate paragraph, he gives 
the public to understand that they may thank his pupils 
and others for the work, for he intimates that he consented 
to its publication only with great reluctance and after much 
persuasion—“ with frequent solicitations, this work is at 
length submitted to the public.” We mention these trivial 


circumstances simply with the view of showing to what 


little practical effect this author has studied, for ten years, 
the operations of his own mind. Here is the expounder of 
a new and common sense (?) system of mental philosophy, 
putting forth his theories as the dicta of wisdom, and set- 
ting himself up to teach the manifold workings of the human 
understanding ; yet he cannot simply tell the motives which 
operated in his own mind, to induce the publication of his 
system! Doctor Schmucker is an eminent divine, and 
an instructer of youth—but as to this new system of psy- 
chology, we must have something more than his mere ex- 
clamation of Eépnxa! cipnxa! before we can admit that he 
has discovered any thing new in the science. We cer- 
tainly cannot allow him, unless he will show his authority, 
to speak ex cathedra, as to the operations of the human mind ; 
and, before we can commend his system of mental philoso- 
phy.to our schools and colleges, we must have better proof 
than any afforded by the lines drawn in it, that he has him- 
self some advances towards the solution of the great 
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one iota to the present stock of psychological information ; 
on the contrary, he has done much by the vagueness of his 
terms and the broad generalities of his rules, to obscure 
and mystify what we already possess—e. g., he lays down 
16 laws of FEELING. From them, we quote his 12th—a 
mere dictum, without one word of comment, or note of ex- 
planation. ‘The susceptibility for feeling, naturally de- 
clines with age and with the decline of the constitution, 
even if that be premature :” p. 118. Sensation and emotion 
are both included under the term feeling—and our readers 
no doubt will be surprised to learn, that females of delicate 
constitutions and nervous persons have less susceptibility 
of feeling than the robust ploughman or hardy mountaineer. 
We see persons who, with enfeebled constitutions, have 
become hysterical, actually thrown into the most violent 
convulsions by their feelings—so sharpened, intense and 
acute do they become in a state of declining health. It is 
customary to conceal from persons when in the low stages 
of disease—i. e. when their constitution and healthy tone of 
the system are for the time destroyed—all intelligence that 
is calculated to produce any considerable emotion, because 
their susceptibility to feeling then, is so great, that physi- 
cians tell us, the most serious consequences are to be appre- 
hended. As for the feelings of old persons, perhaps their sus- 
ceptibilty to sensation does decline with age; for we often hear 
of their sight, hearing, etc. failing them—their susceptibility 
too to the feelings of emotion for the most part perhaps may 
also decrease ; but in some respects it actually increases. 
We are told by Solomon and the Bible, that the suscepti- 
bility to the emotions of fear is one of the characteristics 
of old age. ‘ When they shall be afraid of that which is 
high, and fears shall be in the way, * * because man 
goeth to his long home.’ Such are a few only of the con- 
tradictions and practical absurdities to which the Profes- 
sor’s new system of common sense philosophy, leads him! 
When he laid down his Laws, he seems to have had only 
some one or two particular cases in view—from them he 
generalized, and shaped his law only so as to include 
them: hence his law will cover no other but the special 
cases after which he framed it. Generally speaking loss 
of susceptibility in one set of organs is attended by a gain 
in the others. Hence the acute sense of touch in blind 
persons ; and hence it is, that, in conformity with this wise 
princple, we see mutes manifesting the liveliest emotions 
of pleasure or pain, to the mere atmospherical vibrations 
caused by musical sounds. So too with those that are 
whole : we find them at one period of life more susceptible 
to the emotions of love, at another to the emotions of fear, 
and soon. We have rarely seen a work which hits more 
widely of its mark than this, and which we have felt it our 
duty more decidedly to condemn. 


Scotrtisu Nationat Mexopigs. By John Graham. New- 
York: Chares T. Geslain; 1842. 


Who was it that said, ‘let me make the ballads for the 
people, and I care not who makes the laws for the nation ?” 
It was a wise remark by whomsoever made ; and the truth 
of it was fully exemplified in the effect produced by the 
political song books in the last presidential canvass. Ballads 
for the people could not be dressed in a more pleasing man- 
ner, than in the rich melodies of Scottish music. ‘ Scotia’ 
is emphatically the land of legend, poetry and song ; and Mr. 
Graham, himself a poet, has presented to the public, in the 
volume before us, some of the sweetest airs that were ever 
breathed ‘mang the bonnie highland heather.’ To the 
American people, there are no tunes half so sweet as 
many of the old fashioned Scottish songs. Mr. Graham 
has a beautiful collection of these arranged to music, and 
we commend them heartily to our fair readers, and all 
those who love soul-stirring airs. 





